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Some models are 


terribly dumb 


aX JE WERE talking about his beard when he 

stepped into the room. I’m afraid he overheard 
us. Anyway an awkward silence followed.” This, 
briefly, was the story told us by a young woman a 
few days ago. The yarn intrigued us, so we decided 
to re-enact the scene before the camera and present it 
to our audience. But it was a really harrowing experi- 
ence. Just try and get a good photograph of an em- 
barrassed silence! So we decided to show you the 
picture in the making—and here it is. It rather amuses 


us now—although we certainly went through agonies 


THE GILLETTE BLUE SUPER-BLADE 


The $2 Kroman De Luxe blade has been withdrawn from produc- 
tion and replaced with the sensational Blue Super-Blade — far 
superior to the Kroman. You pay only a few cents more for the 
Blue Blade than for the regular blade and get unmatched shaving 
comfort. The Blue Blade is of extraordinary qual- 
ity—positively the finest blade ever produced. 


Colored blue for easy identification—it is contained in a blue pack- 


age, cellophane wrapped, and is made by a distinctly different 
process. Distribution is not yet complete—so if your dealer hasn’t 


the Blue Blade, ask him to get it for you, which he can, quickly, 


trying to get the photograph as originally planned. 


Please forgive us if this way of presenting our prod- 
uct seems a trifle informal. But life zs largely serious 
and if we can get a little fun out of a truly difficult 


task, we feel sure you'll overlook it. 


The fact is, we’re amazingly serious about the present 
Gillette blades. Emphatieally, and without reser- 
vation, these are the sharpest, smoothest- 
shaving blades ever produced. They make easy 
and thoroughly comfortable the important duty of 
keeping clean shaven at all times. We urge you to let 
the present Gillette prove its worth on our guarantee. 
Buy a package and use one or two blades. Then if 
you haven’t changed your entire conception of shav- 


ing ease, return the package to your dealer and get 


your money back. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gillette 


RAZORS => BLADES 
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I; YOU are able, 
you buy the best glasses for your 
eyes, the best shoes for your feet, 
the best food for your health and 
pleasure. 


That’s plain common sense. You 
always give yourself the advantages 
of the finest resources you can afford. 
You need them and- therefore you 
get them, if you can. 


} The same is true of the health and 
( quality of your mind. The whole 
) character of your life depends on 
{ the condition of your mind. You 
» need the best mental equipment you 
* can secure—you need a source of in- 
( formation that is complete and un- 
| failing—you need the Encyclopaedia 
| Britannica. 


' And today—however modest your 
} purse—you can afford to buy the 
) new Britannica. If not in cash, 
i then over a short period of monthly 
i payments, which makes it possible 
| for you to have it for your imme- 
| diate use at our thrift rate of about 
) 17 cents a day. 


An Incomparable List of 
Contributors 


OM every section of the world, 
the foremost authorities have 
been assembled to bring to you the 
substance of their special knowledge 
} and experience. 


Think of any considerable fig- 
_ure in the realm of modern 
scholarship, statesmanship and 
business and you'll find he’s a 
contributor to the Britannica! 


From Noguchi, the great crusader 
/ against yellow fever, to Walter S. 
' Gifford, now engaged in the unem- 
ployment problems of the nation; 
from Sir Wilfred Grenfell, the minis- 
tering doctor of Labrador, to Ber- 
trand Russell, the social economist; 
from Ramsay MacDonald, Prime 
Minister of England, to Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes of the United States. 


From Westermarck, Malinowski, 
Elihu Root, Owen D. Young, Henry 
Ford, Millikan, Jeans, Pershing, 
Foch, Chesterton, Shaw; Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Einstein, Freud, 
Trotsky, Alfred E. Smith—they are 
all on the list of Britannica con- 
tributors, with 3500 others equally 
distinguished. 


SEND FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET TODAY 


TEST ER AR Y (DIGEST 


The finest tools . 
do the best work | 


The incomparable authority 


and the completeness of the 


information in the new 14th 


edition of the Britannica. 
make it not only the finest 
but the least expensive 


encyclopaedia you can buy! 


The Most Useful Set of Books 
in the World 


HE Britannica list of contributors is 

the most representative list of interna- 
tional figures to be found in any encyclo- 
paedia in our language. And all of them set 
down the information they know best for 
the daily profit and enjoyment of any one 
who can read. 


No subject, from the carving of meat to 
the international significance of the gold 
standard, from the care of the baby to the 
open door policy in China, the repair of a 
motor car to mass production—no conceiv- 
able subject of human interest is neglected. 


And every subject is classified, explained 
and illustrated in a manner that can make 
it an active contribution to the working 
knowledge of men, women and children. 


The Most Richly Illustrated 


HE illustrations in the Britannica are 

far in advance of those attempted in 
any other work of the kind. There are 
15,000 illustrations, many in full color. 
Some of these are exact original color repro- 
ductions of famous paintings, others were 
painted for the Britannica by leading spe- 
cialized artists. 


The maps—500 in all, 200 in color—are 
made by the most famous map-makers and 
are a complete Atlas of the world. 


The index—500,000 separate entries—is 
the key to this vast and glamorous store- 
house of information. 


Today—A Remarkable Bargain 


HERE is never a better time to buy 
this “finest of encyclopaedias” than 
now. At its present low price, con- 
sidering its size and its great au- 
thority, it is the least expensive en- 
cyclopaedia in our language. 
What’s more, the present low 
price is the lowest regular price at 
which the 14th Edition has ever 
been offered. 


It begins to work for you the 
moment it is 1n your home. 
Now—today—1s the best time to 
write for full particulars. 


Seca ee se en se Span pn en ne eS STE 


New York Times Book Review 


“A magnificent achievement in organized 
intellectual effort. Whoever makes it a part 
of his possessions can rest assured that its 
equal does not exist.” 


Henry Noble MacCracken 
President, Vassar College 
“Probably the most valuable single enter- 
prise in existence for general adult education 
... An indispensable household aid... A great 
clearing house of civilized intercou:se.” 


Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian, Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


“No encyclopaedia has equaled it in 
physical make-up, especially in the im- 
portant matter of typography—a clear, 
open-face text, well leaded.” 


For as Little as *5 Down 
and *5 a Month 


you can have the new Britannica in your 
home for your daily use and enjoyment. If 
it is not convenient for you to pay outright 
for the Britannica, do not deny yourself and 
your family this invaluable possession, but 
use your credit. Take advantage of our 
thrift plan and use your credit wisely. 
Send for the free booklet and learn the 
details of the easy payment plan and the 
new low prices. 


Send for 62-Page Free Booklet 


Fill out the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. We will send you by return mail 
a large 62-page booklet 
free, rich in color plates, 
maps and sample pages, 
and containing a full 
description of the Bri- 
tannica and full de- 
tails about the new 
low prices. Mail cou- 

No obligation. 


pon now. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your 62-page illustrated booklet with color plates and 
maps from the new Britannica, together with low price 
offer representing a saving of many dollars. 


L.D.2-M12 


Address 


State 


“Here it is! My first.” 
“TI believe I owe a great 
deal to the Newspaper In- 
stitute, for without the 
training you so conscienti- 
ously equipped me with I 
would not now be able to 
say: ‘Here it is—the first 
one.’ I am mailing you, to- 
day, a copy of my first novel, 
‘Hungry Hollow,’ published 
by Dorrance & Company, of 
Philadelphia.” 
Dr. Benjamin B. Milnes, 
2620 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How do you know 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 


Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
some time when you will awaken, all of a 
> 


sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”’: 


If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg 
does come before the chicken. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering 
material about which to write—develops their 
talent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on jour- 
nalism—continuous writing—the training that 
has produced so inany successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the 

New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual assignments 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is i7dividually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of mena with 
182 years of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such sym- 
pathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
and therefore give little thougit to the $25, $50 and 
$100 or more that can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.,—things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to successful writing— 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagi- 
nation, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The cou- 
pon will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
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Surprizes of City and Country 
Returns in the Dry-Wet Poll 


ce OW about the country regions?” 

“Tf the cities seem to be wet, 
do the rural districts maintain their re- 
puted dryness?” 

These questions pop into the mind of the 
editor of the Boston Herald, as he pores 
over the returns of Tur Lirrrary Dicest’s 
Prohibition poll. 

A few years ago, The Herald explains, it 
appeared as if urban and non-urban areas 
would be arrayed against each other on the 
Prohibition issue. ‘‘ Certainly the residents 
of the smaller places seemed to be as 
strongly opposed as ever to modification or 
repeal, and the city dwellers were becoming 
more and more scornful.” 

Comparing the present figures with those 
of our last Prohibition poll, The Herald 
comments: 


“Ofthand, a reader of the Diarst returns 
of this year and 1930 would say that in 
such sections the wets have made a greater 
relative gain than in the wet strongholds. 

“The States which are largely rural are 
all in the wet column with the exception of 
Kansas, which is dry only by a narrow 
margin. One or two more States may con- 
ceivably be enrolled with her, but, even so, 
the dry majority will be very small, if the 
returns to date may be taken as a criterion 
of the final tabulation. 

“Visitors to western Massachusetts and 
the little villages and farms of northern 
New England have been bringing back 
stories for a year or more to the effect that 
a strong anti-Prohibition tide was running 
there. The detailed analysis of the Dicresr 
ballots will prove whether their casual 
observations were correct. 

“Tf the final returns from the Digest 
poll should indicate unmistakably that the 
rural communities are opposed to Prohibi- 
tion, the fears of those who foresaw a 
serious clash between the big cities and the 
little towns will be allayed. 

“The official figures of the 1930 vote 
in Massachusetts showed that sixty-five 
towns, formerly recorded as dry, had be- 
come wet. It may be that this same process 
has taken place on a large scale throughout 
the nation. 

‘“Whether it has or not, the country will 
be indebted to Tur Diaesr for authentic 
information on the exact situation.” 


glares ees and surprizes lie hidden in 
these incomplete returns. 

Iiven in the Sahara of Kansas there 
appear oases crying for repeal. 

Here, for instance, is Leavenworth: Con- 
tinuance, 248; Repeal, 965. Leavenworth 
lies in the center of a rich agricultural 
district. Eight railroads converge there. 
Perhaps that accounts for Leavenworth’s 
un-Kansaslike attitude. 

Now jump to: Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
615; Repeal, 510. 
Lying in the center of the fertile Cumber- 


vania: Continuance, 
land Valley of Pennsylvania, with crops 
averaging yearly more than ten millions 
in value, Chambersburg’s dry complexion 
might reasonably be attributed to its 
rural surroundings. 

Yet Cheyenne, Wyoming, no less rural, 
in the heart of the cattle and sheep country, 
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" 279 COOL. 


17 times as cool .. .. 


The secret alloy in the New Drinkless 
Kaywoodie reduces heat from 460° centi- 
grade at the bowl to 27° at the mouth—17 
times as cool! Great University tests prove 
it. Just like smoking through ICE— no 
hot sting, no bitter juice, no harsh bite. 
Pipe above is No. 7633 —“Bull Dog,” 
square stem with the new exclusive Rock 
Ambera mouthpiece. $3.50. 


NO OTHER PIPE IS LIKE IT 


Send for world’s most complete book 
on pipes .. , shows 362 different pipes 
... actual size in full colors. Enclose 
10c for mailing. Address Dept. D. 


Copr, 1932, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc, 
Empire State Building, New York City. Established 1851 
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announces itself downright wet. 
ance, 98; Repeal, 410. 

Redlands, California, located at the head 
of the fertile San Bernardino Valley, and a 
fruit-shipping center of no little impor- 
tance, announces its dryness at the rate of 
240 for the continuance of the Prohibition 
Amendment, 127 for repeal. 

Yet another celebrated agricultural com- 
raunity, Fresno, California, center of the 
San Joaquin. Valley, announces itself wet— 
for continuance, 695; repeal, 2,904. Fresno 
County was formerly the home of the 
grapevine that produced much of Cali- 
fornia’s wine. 

Of particular interest to students of the 
poll is the manner in which college-town 
and educational centers are expressing 
their convictions. Thus: 


Continu- 


— Palo Alto, Cal. (site of Leland Stanford 


peal, 445. 

_ Berkeley, Cal. (site of University of 

California): Continuance, 1,138; Repeal, 

| 2,510. 

Evanston, Ill. (Northwestern Univer- 

sity): Continuance, 588; Repeal, 1,723. 
Conway, Ark. (State Teachers’ College, 

|Hendrix-Henderson College, Central Col- 

lege): Continuance, 213; Repeal, 132. 


ES is a miscellaneous little group in 
which drys and wets seem to play tit- 
tat-to: ; 


_— Independence, Mo.: Continuance, 426; 
Repeal, 358. 

‘Long Beach, Cal.: Continuance, 1,232; 
Repeal, 1,681. 

Salem, Ore.: Continuance, 673; Repeal, 
930. 
_ Lincoln, Neb.: Continuance, 2,218; Re- 
peal, 2,002. 

Tulsa, Okla.: 
peal, 2,330. 

Lexington, Ky.: Continuance, 581; Re- 
peal, 996. j 
Oskaloosa, Ia.: Continuance, 228; Re- 
peal, 194. 
' Zion, Ill.: Continuance, 133; Repeal, 27. 


Continuanee, 1,506; Re- 


However dryish the country districts 
appear to be, or however dampish they 
are tending to become, there can hardly 
be two opinions about the factory towns, 
the industrial centers, the manufacturing 
cities. Recent broadeast returns, indicate 
growing majorities for repeal. Typical are 


the following cities: 
Buttalow N. Y.: 2,364; 
Repeal, 17,578. t 

Toledo, Ohio: Continuance, 1,599; Re- 
» peal, 13,042. Z 
Schenectady, N. Y.: Continuance, 870; 
| Repeal, 3,077. 
Bayonne, N. J.: Continuance, 130; Re- 
peal, 1,850. ; : 
Bethlehem, Pa.: Continuance, 616; Re- 
peal, 3,738. oa 
- Wheeling, W. Va.: Continuance, 616; 
Repeal, 3,244. : 
Kenosha, Wis.: Continuance, 177; Re- 
peal, 1,957. ; 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Continuance, 1,242; 
Repeal, 3,001. y 

Paterson, N. J.: Continuance, 557; Re- 
peal, 5,565. ; 
~~ Durham, N. C.: Continuance, 277; Re- 
peal, 776. 


Continuance, 


Jr. University): Continuance, 275; Re- 


Look 

up any 

mathe- 
matical 
problem 
that puzzles 
you in these 
books and 
see how 
quickly you 
get the solution. 
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Changed hut the Price ..3 S 


: THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, Manufacturers, CHICAGO 
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A» u : ‘ 
) mathematics! Not a day passes in which you do not have to use 
@ mathematics in your work. <A thorough knowledge of it 


Follow the Direct Road to Success 


Do you want a better position and a larger pay envelope? Learn 
A I ‘ makes 
~ clear so many things which are puzzling you today. 
You can now have a mathematics education without having to go back 
to school or taking an expensive correspondence course. 


At Last! Mathematics Self-Taught This Simple, Easy Way! 


Now you can have this easy method which has been worked out by an expert for 
those who do not wish to give the time and money required by other methods 
of mathematical study. A very simple and extremely interesting group of books 
has been prepared for you by a man who has devoted his life to teaching practical men 
the fundamentals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS sxurstuvy 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S. in E.E., A.M., Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


These books start right from the beginning with a review of arithmetic that gives you 
aul special short-cuts and trick problems that save countless hours of your time. Then 
they go right into higher mathematics and show you how simple it is when an expert 
explains it for you. In no time at all you 
will be tackling with ease the most difficult 
question on this subject. A Complete Reference Work 
on Mathematics in These 
Four Inexpensive Books 


Arithmetic for the Practical 


An Expert's Simplified Methods 


Mr. Thompson, the author of these books, 
has had many years’ experience in 
mathematical training. He presents 
exch practical method and problem in 
the clearest, simplest way. He gets 
right down to the kind of information 
that you need in your daily work. 


Send No Money 


Examine These Books for 10 Days FREE 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


Man. Algebra for the Practical 


Man. ‘Trigonometry for the 
Practical Man. Calculus for the 
Practical Man. 4 Volwmes — 
1240 Pages—Illustrated,. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 4 volumes. 
Within 10 days I will either return the books or send you 
$1.65 as first payment and $2.00 per month for 3 months— 
total $7.65 (5% discount for cash). (L.D, 4-32.) 
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3 TIMES AS EFFICTENEAS 
THE HOOVER OF 6 YEARS AGO 
AND AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


RS 
TH ot.S 0 So-T HE YEAR O-F SYcEPAPRIS Oe BURY eee chee CelpE Ar Nery oe Sa a 


ONLY NV 7 PAYMENIS (ce ~ 
: 50 MONTHL a, 


DOWN GREATLY REDUCED “== 


Just a few minutes of your time will show you how completely 
the new Popular-Priced Light-Weight Hoover surpasses all 
other types of cleaners in efficiency. We'll prove this state- 
ment —in your own home, on your own rugs, without any 
obligation on your part. When women want “‘the cleaner that 
gets the most dirt,”’ they choose The Hoover. Remember, this 
year, you can get that cleaner for less money and on easier 
terms. Generous allowance on your old cleaner, too. A 
phone call to your local dealer will put any of the new 


Silver Jubilee Hoovers in your home for a *“no-charge”’ trial. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners. The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ont, 


Jubilee models to suit GH home, 


every woman and every pocketbook. 


5 TIMES AS EFFICIENT 
—HERE’S WHY. 


age i —— 


Adopted by Hoover in 1926 


Six years ago Lloover discoy- 
ered the cleaning _principle 
“Positive Agitation” and re- 
placed its motor-driven brush 
with the smooth, Nitralloy 
steel, beater bars of the pat- 
ented Agitator. [f you have 
cleaned a brush matted with 
threads and hair or watched: 
your cleaner’s efficiency dwin- 
dle as brush bristles wore, you 


will understand how much 
more efficient the Agitator is, 


SILVER JUBILEE HOOVERS 


Beat...@s they swéep 


-+.@s they clean...on a cushion OF aU 


The New Popular-Priced Light-Weight 


Hoover—one of three new Silver 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
Women in the Poll—a Triumphant Test 


T IS SOLEMNLY CHARGED against Tue Literary 
Dicest that it does not send ballots in the Prohibition 

A. poll to women. : 
Tt is solemnly charged, especially in regions remote from the | 
larger centers of population, that the ballots are sent ‘‘only to | 
known wets.” | 

It is solemnly charged that they are not sent to clergymen or | 
church members. 
It is solemnly charged on the one hand that our ballots do not | 
penetrate the rural regions, and on the other that they do not 
reach the industrial workers or laboring classes of the great cities. 
_ Exhorters and professional reformers hint to their audiences— 
choosing their words carefully—that this news-weekly of forty 


They reproach us in vibrant terms for taking this poll. Others 
have changed with the times. They write as members of women’s 
wet organizations, upholding the poll, and asking for ballots to 
vote for repeal of the Kighteenth Amendment. 

It appears that the women of the country are no longer a unit 
on this question. 

Tue Diexst’s non-partizan policy requires that the voices of 
both sides, of both sexes, should be heard in the poll. We are 
going to produce rather striking evidence that they are. 

First let us introduce the quaint historic photographs that we 
reproduce on this page. They represent a famous whisky- 


burning by militant women temperance crusaders in Hillsboro, 
Ohio, almost sixty years ago. 


These Crinolined Heroines Helped to Pave the Way for the Eighteenth Amendment 


Embattled wives of Hillsboro, Ohio, publicly burning barrels of whisky and praying at unregenerate saloon-keepers. 


years’ background, with innumerable friendships and a rare 
record of public service, has sold itself—to the ‘‘rum interests!”’ 

That is at once the most solemn and the most comic of the 
labored calumnies launched at Ture Dicaest in these whispering 
and, perhaps, we might say, blathering campaigns. 

But it is not the one that riles us most. The one that riles us 
most is the one about the women—that we don’t send them bal- 
lots, don’t allow them to have a voice in this poll on the one 
issue of all others that they have the most right to be heard 
upon! 

In effect, that we stifle the voices of all women in the country 
on this tremendous question! 

Tue Digest’s women friends are legion. Many of our loyalest 
subseribers and most interesting correspondents on all sorts of 
subjects are women. Without the warm good-will and coopera- 
tion of our women readers, we should feel, editorially, all at sea. 

We know what the passing of the Highteenth Amendment 
meant to women. We know how they worked for it, prayed for 
it, fought for it. We were with them when they hailed its ar- 
rival with joy and gratitude, with hymns of triumph, believing 
sincerely that the evils of liquor had at last been banished. 

They write us letters by the hundreds and thousands. Some 
of the writers still cling to that flashing faith of twelve years ago. 


, 


The pictures ‘‘were made by the old wet-plate process,’ 
writes Mr. Philip Weyrich, of Hillsboro, ‘“‘and any old-time pho- 
tographer will tell you they were not easy to make, especially 
outdoors.” 

In his letter Mr. Weyrich explains the pictures. We learn that 
the first one (on the reader’s left) shows the rolling of whisky 
barrels on the public square. ‘‘Crowd standing around watching 
it burn. Before the saloon-keeper and drug stores turned over 
the whisky they took half of the barrel and filled it with water. 
Of course, we all know water won’t burn, but I guess some of the 
whisky did.” 

The second picture shows ‘‘where the crusaders prayed.’ The 
liquor dealer is in his doorway, but ‘‘of course he closed his door, 
going out the back way, and these women kneeled down in front 
and prayed. This was in December, 1875.” 

In the third picture, women are actually on their knees out- 
side another saloon. 

All of which stirs up a deep reminder of the part women have 
played in the long war against John Barleycorn, and their para- 
mount right to be heard. In passing let it be recorded that 
crusading Hillsboro is still dry. In the Drausr poll it scores 576 
votes for Continuance against 420 for Repeal. i 

Coming back to the regimented chorus that in our distribution 


Favor Favor 
Continuance Repeal 
of Eighteenth of Eighteenth 


NEW ENGLAND 69,798 255,337 325,135 
MAINE 9,922 22,676 32,598 
New HAmPsaire.; 26. 2 5,908 13,163 19,071 
WRURRL ONG «2 aire aban ses ere. cic usts eiemsiets 4,418 10,352 14,770 
REABSACHUISDIVE os ee es 36,147 135,835 171,982 
RHODE ISLAND.......*. 3,104 16,821 19,925 
CoNNECTICUT. . 10,299 56,490 66,789 

eee Ss oe a SS 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC... 226,043 951,111 1,177,154 

Se ee eS ee 
New MORK: 2.2) = - 72,691 409 920 482,611 
NrEw JERSEY... . 28,309 167,051 195,360 
PENNSYLVANIA. . ‘ 125,043 374,140 499,183 

fe aS a a ee ee ee 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL.... 259,924 813,037 1,072,961 


ee 


ORIG. Seen Cee 99,737 264,226 363,963 
INDIANA Es autreve east n Bus sits cue 61,262 131,040 192,302 
EAINOLS 2 een ee acer nitis i cae 2. 50,196 215,227 265,423 
DIVINE GMNG cee oe eeyn etn ae  ae 33,438 121,830 155,268 
WV IACONGEN Caos peeee 15,291 80,714 96,005 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL.... 142,152 290,173 432,325 
MINNESOPA.. < olect oss fo 22,301 73,259 95,560 
MO Weatee in coi See eyes cae Sas ge 27,264 48,901 76,165 
VITRO U RL tke ears ond. vrccere tt ate 32,906 84,010 116,916 
INOR TH DAK ODA ss con sc ssieins 3,781 12,252 16,033 
SOUTH DIAKOUAE Gites ce ae 4,424 9,884 14,308 
INS WASRIA «crocs sty es hrie > 2 15,148 25,791 40,939 
SGA SAS ire tec ont) sieve lings aE 36,328 36,076 72,404 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL...:. 64,758 94,903 159,661 
KBNDUCEY) «04.6 6 oa 20.131 42,476 62,607 
UNSDPSESpOve SBN Ps als ho) AE ch One 23,724 25,196 48,920 
A EE ANOA: cvteine ators fie) x hee 12,200 15,426 27,626 
MIssIssipPi 8,703 11,805 20,508 


of ballots we discriminate against women, we have a remark- 
able test to disclose. 

All along we had been convinced to our own satisfaction, in 
the conduet of our business, that the women of the country 
were getting their share of ballots. It was important to us in 
many ways that they should. 

But of course we hadn’t sorted out the sexes in our mailing 
list of more than 20,000,000 names and addresses. That would 
be almost as hard as “‘selecting”’ all the ‘‘known wets”’ in the 
country, or all those likely to subseribe for Tur Lirerary Diassvt, 
or all those with blue eyes. However, we wished we could find 
some way to demonstrate practically, without blue-prints, that 
the Prohibition poll was giving the women a square deal. 

And we found a way which seems to us absolutely convincing 
and uncommonly interesting. 


We decided to poll all the registered voters, men and women— 
the women separately from the men—in one representative 
city. 

We selected one of the oldest Prohibition centers in the whole 
country, and one of the most downright American, “from ’way 
back’’—Portland, Maine. 

The canvass was so arranged that we could distinguish the 
women’s ballots from the men’s, while still preserving the 
secrecy of the ballot. Another important part of the program 
was that we were polling the rest of the State of Maine (minus 
Portland) with our own regular mailing list. 

The results of this double operation were most revealing and 
decisive. 

Taking the city as a whole, without distinction of sex, we find 
that out of 6,909 of Portland’s registered voters who have sent in 
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Eighth Report of the Literary Digest Prohibition Poll—Classified Geographically 


Favor 
Repeal 


Favor 


State Continuance 


SOUTH “ATLANTIC K ve. crete 
iia es 2 ee eS ee 


State Amendment Amendment Total 
3 125,784 235,786 361,570 


DELAWARE 45. .cx cee cee ees QATD 5,908 8,083 
MARYLAND 82 «See ee. a arbres 13,426 44,339 57,765 
DistRicr oF COLUMBIA....... 2,629 9,308 11,937 
VtRGINEAS Ao). 5 2.ctegeicecin ohare Geta 25,668 44,056 69,724 
WEs@ VIRGINEAG ne sinters cmeer 20,811 40,025 60,836 
NortuH CAROLINA... 2.2. ..255 29,970 29,981 59,951 
SoutH CAROLINA........-..- 9,818 14,623 24,441 
GOORGIA.. 2 = seo. ert oe eeeree 13,541 24,018 37,559 
LO RED:AN.)c eee ee oe 7,746 23,528 31,274 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL..... 74,105 115,750 189,855 


AR IGAINSA'S:, sic hee nuene earcan Seen 12,199 13,381 25,580 
THO UISTAN A Cee et ee See 4,844 21,769. 26,613 
ORKDAHOMA..jopacu toe Ghee eoaeeeers 20,992 25,501 46,493 
4 83.) A-One ren eae es Guy as A 36,070 55,099 91,169 


NIOUIN DALTN Se soe eee te eee 22,001 45,131 


IMONTANAS Se © coe ois pee ete 1,969 8,508 10,477 
TDARONS Cig tee sae one ares 2,634 4,936 7,570 
WYO MIEN Guest ona bees cea a eres 1,102 3,803 4,905 
QOLORAD Os shou cae eee 11,718 15,916 27,634 
INpaye wihowareleno sg cacdonsananc 1,017 2,845 3,862 
HATRIZONiAtey so rene Gre cvav on neitiere iets 1,108 2,945 4,053 
DLW. s Cr eee ERP OE MhLCeD cic 2,285 4,977 7,262 
aN oh eWay, We, te eeu, Smartons enohs, 5.0 168 1,201 1,369 
PA OLR Gore: craerceicreins 48,579 148,965 197,544 
"WASHINGTON: fe wt aoe eee 9,003 Pil bed We 36,220 
OREGON ee sr eS ee 6,284 13,490 19,774 
GALIFORNIA,-serer ot bce hata 33,292 108,258 141,550 
Srarp UNKNOWN. «asm ee 12,969 13,193 26,162 


1,046,113 2,963,386 4,009,499 


ballots at this writing, 2,096 vote for Continuance of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, 4,813 for its Repeal. 
Now, separating the men and women, we get these figures: 
Men—14,598 Mailed. 3,981 Replies =27.3 per cent. 
Continue 970=24.36 per cent. 
Repeal 3,011 =75.64 per cent. 
Women—11,958 Mailed. 2,928 Replies =24.48 per cent. 
Continue 1,126 =38.45 per cent. 
Repeal 1,802 =61.55 per cent. 


ie, first thing to strike us is that the women don’t vote sc 
very differently from the men. Their majority is on the same 
side as the men’s majority. They’re not so emphatically wet 
as their husbands, fathers, and brothers, but their wetnes; 
is decisive. 

Their response in the way of voting is a trifle less than that of 
the men, but surprizingly high. 

Turning now to the State of Maine, without Portland and 
without sex distinction, we find that out of 25,689 ballots returned 
to date, 7,826 are for Continuance, 17,863 for Repeal—a wet 
percentage of 69.54. 

Finally, taking Maine as a whole, Portland included, we find 
that in a total vote to this writing of 32,598, the figures are 9,922 
for Continuance, 22,676 for Repeal—a wet percentage of 69.57, 

Note, if you please, the virtually exact correspondence in dry- 
wet proportions between the total vote of Maine (outside of 
Portland) and the total vote of Portland, where women voted on 
an equality with men. The percentages work out as follows: 


State of Maine, for Repeal, 69.54 
City of Portland, for Repeal, 69.67 


One more amazing corroboration of Diagrsr poll accuracy 


Aa MOL, 


The most important effect of this extraordinary test should be, 
t seems to us, to convince every reasonable person in America 
10t only that the poll gives full expression to the will of the 
vomen of America as a whole, but also that it embodies the au- 
hentie voice of the whole people. 


Rorcune, that every one of the other current carpings at the 
soll by professional carpers amount to so much blah and weari- 
1ess of the ear-drums. 

| And this, even when the carpings seem on the surface to be borne 
| out by faults in the functioning of the poll’s colossal mechanism. 
Rough spots here and there—that’s what we remarked last 
iveek when we likened the poll to a 
ree. How many complaints there 
vould be against an elm or oak if a 
rew of carpers catalogd the defects 
bf every leaf! 

| Tur Diaest does all that it possibly 
jan, with constant expenditure of time, 
jabor, and money, to guard against 
iefects creeping into the poll. With 
jealous care it keeps on revising its list 
$f 20,000,000 men and women. But in 


)—could there be such a thing as 100 
yer cent. accuracy? 
' Our results in the Presidential poll 


Yovember. 

| But there’ll always be rough spots. 
fuech a list undergoes thousands of 
hanges during the very time when it 
is in use for the addressing of ballots. 

} People moved away. Ballots undeliv- 
fred. Scandal in the village. Letters to 
“ur Diaest, some abusive and anony- 
aous. Postmaster destroys the un- 
elivered ballots. Big story in some 
veal paper. Nobody seems to know that it is the postmaster’s 
ounden duty to destroy undelivered ballots. 


Moca suspicions that the postmaster didn’t destroy them all, 
sut marked some with wet erosses, or dry crosses—whichever 
laay be the locally unpopular kind of crosses—and secretly sent 
hem to THe Dicesr. Some keyhole work, cracker-barrel de- 
yates, and more anonymous letters. The story grows. Six ballots 
yecome sixty overnight. And all the time these annoyances are 
nly hairy caterpillars on a few leaves of that fine tree! 

The gossips apparently have no idea that returned ballots 
eaching Tur Dicesr are examined by vigilant inspectors, quick 
o detect multiple ballots from the same post-office, with the 
1ame of the State in the same handwriting, and that all fraudu- 
ent ones detected are thrown out of the count. 

One lifts the eyebrows on reading of a professional exhorter, 
thairman or something of the Kentucky branch of the anti- 
omething league, denouncing the Lirrrary Dicxst poll as ‘“‘a 
oll of the wets, by the wets, for the wets, believed by many 
‘0 be financed by the wet interests.” 

' “Believed by many”—note the unctuous caution. 

- Well, that’s the good man’s job, and he naturally doesn’t want 
‘o lose it. We receive some inquiries from startled hearers of 
yoisonous trash like that, so we take occasion to say here 

| Tur Diaesr finances its own polls. Yes, the outlay is very 
arge, indeed. But we have always found that the stimulating 
ufect on circulation, plus the stimulating experience of doing 
v big public service in a big way, more than compensates us. 


For City Returns and Other Poll News, See Pages 4 and 5 


The Pinch of Circumstance 
—Duffy in the Baltimore ‘‘Sun.” 
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Washington Sharpens the Salary Ax 


IXTEEN PROPOSALS FOR PAY SLASHES have been 
submitted to the House Economy Committee 3 Gacaornsnants 


Cuts in the Federal pay-roll are deorited @itain | 70 WAS. C 


watchful Washington correspondents. 
Congress is moving ‘“‘reluctantly, but, 
Why? Because indignant folks bad] : home are pasting some 
pretty hot letters to the lawmakers. | at {7 « ? 
Here is the picture, as a leading 1 ember of the House, un- 
named, sketched it to Ashmun Brow 
dent of the Providence Journal: 


Ni te 
berries certainty.’ 


,an 
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“We don’t want io cure the salaries 
of the officials and employees, but we are 
in a position where we must, and that 
means that we shall have to start with 
our own salaries. 


““Members of the House are up for re- 
election. We can not in good conscience 
go before our voters, practically all of 
whom have suffered in reduced income, 
without doing this. They are telling us 
about it daily by letter and telegram. 

“The protest of organized labor and 
organized Federal employees is powerful 
and full of political peril, but there is 
more peril in the indignation of the folks 
back home, who see the rural mail- 
carriers, the post-office clerks, and other 
classes of Federal employees drawing 
more money than bank eashiers and 
once prosperous business men.” 


Bor the opponents of Federal pay 
slashes by no means have abandoned 
hope of preventing Congress from swing- 
ing the ax. They are fighting hard, 
and, they say, effectively, to sidetrack 
the entire pay-cutting movement. 
Prominent in the fight is the American 
Federation of Labor, which, as we are 
told by Louis A. MacMahon of the 
Washington Herald makes the three points ‘‘that Federal em- 
ployees are underpaid, that private industries would be quick to 
make further wage-reductions if Congress makes salary slashes, 
and that effects of decreases in government workers’ compensa- 
tion would be to lessen buying power throughout the country.” 

In the press a noisy debate is going on. At best, we are told, a 
10 per cent. reduction of all government salaries, including the 
Army and Navy, would save about $135,000,000, whereas the 
national deficit is around $2,000,000,000. Then, too, the average 
Federal wage is only $1,441, a year, we read. 

Arguing against any reduction, the Washington Post says: 


“Congress can make no headway in reducing salaries without 
working an injustice on Federal employees and starting a stampede 
toward industrial wage-cuts. The public will become alarmed, 
sure enough, if the Government itself begins to cut wages.” 


Ox the other side, advocating a Federal wage slash, is the 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch: 


‘Private employees long since have been forced to make re- 
ductions; the cost of food and raiment has come down, and, even 
with a prospective improvement in business, it will be a long, hard 
road before Federal revenues will come up to a point where exist- 
ing pay-roll figures can be maintained without adding to the 
burden of the taxpayers.” 


But before Federal salaries are cut, bureaus should be reor- 
ganized and extravagance eliminated to effect a real saving, 
declare many papers. In the words of the Boston Post: “What 
is needed is a realization that the whole machinery of govern- 
ment is expensive beyond all reason.” 
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The Great Congressional Balancing Act 


N THE GREAT DRAMA BEING PLAYED on the 
Washington stage, the curtain fell. 

And the nervous, apprehensive audience—our whole 
nation, to say nothing of listeners-in beyond the seas—could 
foresee only a tragic end. 

There were visions of a bankrupt nation, a flight from the gold 
standard, to say nothing of minor calamities like ruined party 
prestige, smashed Presidential booms, and stalled legislative 
programs. 

The Democrats seemed to have repudiated their own leader- 


“Pull Yourself Together!” 


—Rose in the Boston ‘‘Herald.”’ 


ship while blocking all considered plans for balancing the na- 
tion’s budget. In the words of Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore 
Sun, ‘‘with the country facing a crisis, the House of Representa- 
tives ran wild, kicked its leaders severally and collectively in the 
face, busted another false bottom out of the stock market, raised 
all sorts of dreadful ghosts of financial chaos and collapse, ere- 
ated something like general dismay.” 

Then the curtain rose on the second act. 

And an apprehensive audience burst into applause as Speaker 
John Garner strode forth to take the spotlight, to rouse the House 
at the precise psychological moment to a unanimous declara- 
tion that they would act together to balance the national budget. 
As Mr. Kent envisaged the scene: 


“It was rather a primitive performance—that Garner speech— 
with a strong camp-meeting flavor, ending with a well-timed 
arms-outstretched, truly Texan appeal to ‘every member who 
wants to balance the budget please rise,’ religiously reminiscent 
of the well-known revivalist call to the sinners, ‘All those who 
want to be saved, stand up.’ 

‘There was some slight amusement at this among the skeptics 
in the gallery, but no amusement at all on the floor. 

“Every last man and woman there arose, most of them with 
their souls in their eyes. 

‘It seemed to have soaked into them that balancing the budget 


is the imperative need of the nation, that the consequences 
failure are such as no one cares to contemplate; that a no 
balancing Congressman or woman is likely to be in a very ho 
spot indeed. Accordingly, they put on as fine a balancing act 
has been seen in years.” 


Ayn now, abandoning the theatrical figure, let us notice th 
preceding events which made the Garner speech so significan 
It was on March 24 that the House knocked the sales-tax pr 
vision out of the Ways and Means revenue bill by the ove 
whelming and surprizing vote of 223 to 153, only some fort 
Democrats standing by their party leaders. The sales tax wa 
dead. That was evident enough, and the various commentator 
political and editorial, then rushed to draw political conclusion 
Many were asking with The Jersey City Journal (Rep.): “Wi 
the Democrats in Congress kill off the chance of any Democra 
becoming the next President, just as they seem to have kille¢ 
off the boom of Speaker Garner for the Democratic nomination?’ 
As two days later member after member tried to inser} 
import taxes into the revenue bill, practically making it a piece 
of high-tariff legislation, Representative Crisp arose to protest 
exclaiming: ‘‘I love my party, and to-day I am seeing my Bats 
destroy itself.” 
Republicans were remarking: ‘‘The Democrats have giver 
Herbert Hoover another four-year lease on the White House.’ 
Mark Sullivan, writing for the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune, noted the emergence of a Democratic insurgent 7) 
“determined to flout the authority of the official Democrati 
leaders, to make a continuing progressive or radical demonstra 
tion in the House and to make a fight along the same line o} 
cleavage in the Democratic National Convention in June.” 
Frank R. Kent, political expert writing for the normally) 
Democratic Baltimore Sun, was led to write column aftes 
column on the new embarrassments of the Democratic party 
He found it sadly lacking ‘‘a sense of direction” and ‘‘a domij 
nant leadership,’” and with a big split between its tT hond 


and progressive wings. 


sles House Democrats, said the New York Daily News, mad 
the question, “‘why not reelect Mr. Hoover this fall?” a seriou 
one for millions of voters. William Randolph Hearst came ou 
in a signed editorial in his newspapers declaring that the Demo) 
cratic insurgents gave Mr. Hoover ‘‘a very agreeable Hastej 
memento—they have presented him with a reelection to the 
Presidency in this year of grace 1932.” 

“Since the appalling demonstration of organized disorder iv| 
the House has profoundly disgusted and alarmed all thoughtful 
and informed members of both parties, the Democrats,” said the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), ‘‘appear to have eliminated 
themselves as a weighty factor in the national campaign.” 

Even such a friendly observer as the New York Times (Ind 
Dem.) admitted the lowering of Democratic morale and pros 
pects, and it gravely warned the party: ‘‘Let the divisions, th 
quarrels, the rebellions but extend into the Democratic nationa 
convention again this year, and the party goose will be cooked.’ 

But even before the Garner speech some editors and corr 
spondents were thinking that the Republican exultation and th 
Democratic alarms were hardly justified by the facets. ‘Th 
House leaders have not been able to make rubber stamps out 
the members, but that is not a real calamity,” says the Brookly 
Eagle; ‘after all, this is supposed to be a representative Gover 
ment.’’ ‘‘ Will the heavens fall,” asks the Omaha W orld-Herale 
(Ind.), much read by Middle Western Democrats, ‘because 
Democrats decide, in a erisis of their career, to remain Demo 
crats?”’ In Portland, Maine, The Evening News (Ind.) suggest! 
that if the anti-sales tax Democrats ‘‘have lost the confidence o 


: 
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‘those Eastern business interests’—those Eastern business 
interests which were so largely responsible for leading this coun- 
wry into its present plight—it follows almost automatically that 
the Democrats have thereby gained the confidence of an over- 
whelming proportion of the voters of the country—Fast, West, 
North, and South.” 

And “‘any suggestion that the Democrats have forfeited their 
opportunities for the next Presidential election by the House 
revolt, as is being forecast by various Republicans”’ seems ‘‘some- 
what premature” to such a seasoned observer of the Washington 
scene as David Lawrence of the Consolidated Press. “They will 
‘be judged,” adds Mr. Lawrence, ‘‘on their record between now 
and the time Congress adjourns.”’ 

And that record will contain the action taken on March 29 
and successive days, in response to Speaker Garner’s plea. 


‘Tus white-haired, ruddy-faced Texan came down from his 
rostrum to the well of the House. He interrupted the Ways and 
ou Committee’s report containing new tax suggestions pre- 
pared by a subcommittee. This, says Elliott Thurston of the 
Philadelphia Record, was the psychological moment for the 
shrewd Texan to ‘‘turn on full force his evangelistic oratory; he 
‘became a political Billy Sunday in a tent, his voice high-pitched 
pleading, exhorting.”’ 

_ He told the House that tho he didn’t like the sales tax, he 
would “‘levy any tax, sales or any other kind,’ in order to balance 
ithe budget. He recalled to the minds of Congressmen how their 
failure to balance the budget, a few days before, had sent prices 
down on the Stock Exchange and made the United States dollar 
a sale in the exchange marts of the world. As he put it, ‘‘when 
foreigners who had put their money in this country as the 
safest place on earth heard around the world that there was some 
doubt about this Congress balancing the budget, they imme- 
diately began to withdraw their wealth, to sell American ex- 
change, and transfer their gold to foreign vaults.’”’ The Speaker 
declared, that in his opinion, if Congress were to refuse to levy 
taxes to balance the budget, ‘‘there would not be a bank in the 
United States in sixty days that could meet its deposits.” 

| Then came the climax of his address. He called on “every 


q 


man and woman in this House who hopes to balance this budget, 
and who is willing to go along with that effort to try to balance 


” 


the budget, to rise in their seats.’”’ All but a scattering few rose. 
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So Far, Not So Good 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia “Inquirer.” 
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Hush, My Dear! Wait Until Papa Can Find Some Kind 
of Worm That Hasn’t Any Vote 


—Scott in the Portland ‘Oregonian.’ 


Then all who ‘‘do not want to balance the budget”? were asked 
to rise. No one stood. And the Speaker confidently announced: 
““T think this ought to restore to the American people confidence 
in our country.” 

In an attempt to sum up what Speaker Garner achieved by 
this dramatic gesture, Arthur Krock of the New York Times 
eredits Mr. Garner with four successes: 


“1. He forced a public demonstration that an overwhelming 
majority of the House believe that the budget must be balanced, 
and intend to act concertedly to that end. 

“2. He shamed, at least temporarily, those who have been 
destroying the carefully wrought tax schedules of the Ways and 
Means Committee without at the same time offering substitutes 
to make up the equivalent taxes. 

“3. He restored the leadership of the Speaker and the Ways 
and Means Committee, and reestablished, temporarily at least, 
the majority controlled by the Crisp-Snell coalition for tax-bill 
purposes. 

“4. He proved himself, by calling for a rising pledge on the 
budget, and seeming to have done this on a courageous impulse, 
one of the best psychologists in parliamentary history.” 


Gear in the words of Hlliott Thurston of the Philadelphia 
Record, ‘“‘did not exactly regain much of his lost ground in the 
race for the White House, but he again proved that he knew his 
House, and knew when the psychological hour had struck for 
him to ‘do his stuff.’’’ Then, after the cheering and the con- 
gratulations and the rush of leaders of both parties and all 
factions—Snell, Crisp, La Guardia, Doughton—to take their 
stand with the Speaker, in ‘‘a momentary love-feast atmosphere, 
they all buckled down to voting on the substitutes” which the 
Ways and Means Committee offered to take the place of the 
rejected sales tax. 

Within two days the House, under the impetus of the Garner 
demonstration, had voted a score of miscellaneous excise taxes, 
and increases of income from existing taxes, calculated to raise 
practically as much revenue as the defunct sales tax. 
the largest prospective revenue yielders are a three-cent letter 
postage, $135,000,000; increase in admission taxes, $40,000,000; 
automobiles, $57,000,000; telephone, telegraph, radio, and cable 
messages, $33,000,000; cosmetics and toilet preparations, $25,- 
000,000; changes in capital losses tax, $20,000,000; furs, $20,- 
000,000. The House also agreed to tax matches, radio sets, 
candy, soft drinks, capital bond and stock issues. This, of 
course, is in addition to the earlier amendments providing for 
stock-transfer taxes, higher inheritance 


Among 


highest income taxes, 
taxes, and taxes on oil imports. 
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The Drive to Shatter the Glass Bank Bill 


N HOT DISPUTE, TWO MEN begin pounding the table. 
One strikes it so hard that he cuts his finger. But he 
keeps on hammering. 

He is Senator Carter Glass, fiery Virginia Democrat. For 
days he has been listening to a series of attacks on his bill provid- 
ing for ‘‘a general overhauling of the banking system of the 
country.” 

Banker after banker has slashed at the measure at hearings 
before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, and now 
here is another man picking it to pieces. It 
is too much, and the Virginian blows up. 
As the United Press correspondent describes 
the scene: 

‘Glass was angry. Striking the table 
with his fist, the little Virginian cut his finger. 

““Who is demanding this legislation?’ 
asked James Francis Burke, representing 
the Pittsburgh Clearing-house Association. 
‘Bankers from all parts of the country have 
come here and opposed it.’ 

““Glass hammered the table. 

““<“They were brought here in organized 
protest, and I think you were, too. It shows 
just exactly how much importance attaches 
to stimulated propaganda.’”’ 


Admittedly, the measure embodies drastic 
provisions. 

Senator Glass ‘“‘believes that the Federal 
Reserve system (which he sponsored) was 
misused in the security inflation of 1928-29; 
that the loopholes through which this mis- 
use entered must be plugged up for the good 
of the system and the banks,” explains W. H. 
Grimes, Washington correspondent of The 
Wall Street Journal. ‘‘He has something 
of the erusading spirit, and his view is sin- 
cere and respected by his opponents.” 

Quoting the Senator himself: 

“The whole purpose is to prevent a repeti- 
tion of 1929. Under the bill a national bank 
may gamble its head off with its own money, 
but it can not recoup at the Federal Reserve 
Bank.” 


Eexrramia some of the provisions of the 
Glass bill, Arthur Sears Henning of the 
Chicago Tribune tells us that— 


Underwood 


“It proposes to stiffen the regulatory fea- 
tures of the Federal Reserve Act, and to 
add further restrictions for the purpose of 
preventing banks from financing great speculative operations on 
the stock market. 

“‘Its provisions also aim to discourage the formation of chains 
of banks and to put a crimp in the operations of subsidiary cor- 
porations organized by banks to engage in stock trading and other 
business operations forbidden to the banks themselves.” 

The Senator’s opponents, much as they may respect his sin- 
cerity, do not hesitate to harpoon his bill. Many of them ob- 
ject to provisions of the bill on their merits, but the refrain of their 
testimony, we read, is that the measure is “deflationary,” that 
this is an inopportune time to enact such far-reac hing changes 
in banking practise, and that the measure would prolong the 
depression. 

Fairly typical of this hostile testimony is that of Harry J. 
Haas, president of the American Bankers’ Association. The 
3altimore Sun’s Washington correspondent tells us about it: 

“Mr. Haas said he thought the banks should be permitted to 
stabilize themselves with the help of the remedial steps already 


“An Organized Conspiracy” 


By the Bankers tried to destroy his 
bill, Senator Glass charges. 


taken. ‘There is a terrible wallop in this bill for the banks, and 
I can not see where it would be anything except unsettling. 
What we need is a rest cure.’ ; 

“The bank association president said he and his associates 
feared that the bill would to a large extent ‘nullify’ the efforts 
being made to help stabilize the country through the Recon- 
struction Finanee Corporation, the Citizens’ Reconstruction 
Committee, the National Credit Corporation, and the Glass- 
Steagall act.” 


Bor Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
expresses somewhat different views of the 
bill, we are told by the New York Herald 
Tribune’s correspondent. He ‘‘objected to 
certain of its features, and suggested changes 
of importance, but at the same time said 
that the bill, so modified, should be passed 
and could be put into effect ‘without danger 
and with a good deal of benefit.’”’ 

When the hearings were finished, Senator 
Glass declared that ‘‘an organized conspiracy 
by the bankers” against the bill would be 
investigated. | 

In reply to a telegram from Tur LITERARY 
Diarst asking him to comment on the 
hostile testimony, Senator Glass declares 
that most of the bankers who testified ‘‘ap 
peared to have gone to a_ bankers’ hostil 
night school in Washington.”’ His telegra 
reads: 


“The eriticisms by bankers of the so-ealle 
Glass bank bill have been so obviously thé 
result of compactly organized hostility as t 
render them of very doubtful value in mos 
respects. 

“Bankers of exceptional intelligence anc 
evident understanding have discust thd 
measure in a helpful way by pointing ou 
certain deficiencies in technique and certai 
provisions which, from their point of view 
might prove injurious to the class of credit 
in which they are especially interested 
Some of these bankers also suggester 
objections to provisions of the bill which 
from their point of view, might prove in4 
advisable in classes of credit in which they 
had no particular interest. 

“But the hostile comment, generally 
speaking, was so entirely concerted, if no? 
actually tutored, as to have constituted 
an utter waste of time. 

“The so-called Glass bank bill was no? 
evolved at the imagination of the subcom: 
mittee having the matter in charge. Bu 
based on prolonged hearings held last year when men of large 
experience, with intimate knowledge of every phase of banking 
problems, were summoned to Washington, and in open hearing 
advised the committee upon every provision of the bill. 

“The hearings which were begun on the 23d of this month; 
and terminated to-day, were additional to the prolonged hearing; 
held last year. 

“The bankers heard, with few exceptions, were summonec 
by a small group of bankers intent on defeating legislation o: 
any description at this time and, omitting the testimony of the 
few who spoke from actual knowledge of the bill, each succeeding 
witness repeated the comment and enmeshed himself in the mis: 
conceptions and mistakes cf the preceding witness. Most o- 
them appeared to have gone to a bankers’ hostile night school. | 

“The suggested amendments to the bill presented by tha 
Federal Reserve Board, which was unanimous in its conclusions: 
were thoughtful, reasonable, and helpful to the committee. Soms 
of them will inevitably be accepted, some others may be and stil 
others, I think, will be rejected. 

‘IT think the bill has withstood hostile criticism in an unex 
pectedly satisfactory way.” ) 


j 
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The Inalienable Right to Be an Iceman 


N OKLAHOMA ICEMAN gives the country some- 
thing to think about. 


By deciding to become an iceman he has brought 
p an issue which may be of crucial importance in the nation’s 
economic progress. 

“You can’t do that,’’ Oklahoma told this free-lance dealer, 
n the ground that a State law made the ice business a public 
tility, and only those granted State permits could enter the 
eld. 

But the dealer fought back, and now the Supreme Court of 
he United States has ruled that he has an inalienable right to 
e an iceman. Editors all over the country are discussing the 
ase with lively interest. 

Chiefly, it is the dissenting opinion of Justice Louis D. Bran- 
eis, concurred in by Justice Harlan F. Stone, which has started 
9much talk. The court clash is explained by Dean Dinwoodey, 
Vashington correspondent of the Consolidated Press— 


“A strong position against the growing tendency toward 
overnmental regulation of private business was taken by the 
iajority of the Supreme Court in its decision holding invalid 
he Oklahoma statute regulating the manufacture, distribution, 
nd sale of ice. 

“A minority opinion, written by Justice Brandeis, advances a 
‘old doctrine favoring control of competition by the State, and 
ictures the present economic crisis as ‘worse than war.’”’ 


On the one hand, the majority opinion written by Justice 
utherland holds that— 


“The control here asserted does not protect against monopoly, 
ut tends to foster it. The aim is not to encourage competition, 
ut to prevent it; not to regulate the business, but to preclude 
ersons from engaging in it. 

“There is no difference in principle between this case and the 
ttempt of the dairyman under State authority to prevent 
nother from keeping cows and selling milk on the ground that 
here are enough dairymen in the business; or to prevent a shoe- 
aaker from making or selling shoes because shoemakers already 
1 that occupation can make and sell all the shoes that are 
ieeded.”’ 


On the other hand, Mr. Justice Brandeis points out that— 


“But rightly or wrongly, many persons think that one of the 
aajor contributing causes [of the depression] has been unbridled 
ompetition. 

‘“TInereasingly, doubt is exprest as to whether it is economi- 
ally wise, or morally right, that men should be permitted to add 
o the producing facilities of an industry which is already suf- 
ering from overcapacity.” 


AND here is a concise summary of the case, provided by the 
s3rooklyn Times: 


““A law of Oklahoma set up a State Corporation Commission 
rom which the New State Ice Company obtained a certificate 
f necessity and convenience for the erection of its plant and the 
peration of its business, in which $500,000 was invested. 

“No competitor was allowed unless the newcomer obtained 
like permit. 

“Brnest A. Liebman, without seeking or obtaining such 
uthorization, set up an ice-plant, and began doing business in 
ompetition with the permitted company. 

“The authorized corporation sued to restrain him. State courts 
ustained Liebman’s plea on the broad ground that the law con- 
ravened the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
orbidding the States ‘to abridge the privileges or immunities of 
itizens of the United States.’ The ice corporation was regarded 
s a citizen. The United States Supreme Court sustained the 
tate tribunals.” 


But Mr. Justice Brandeis differs; he defends ‘‘the right of the 
eople to meet changing economic conditions of the machine age 
y experimental State legislation,’ notes the United Press 
orrespondent. The State legislatures, said Justice Brandeis, 
hould be allowed a wide degree of experimentation in attempting 


to solve the problems confronting them in protecting the needs 
of their people. ‘‘There must be some power in the States and 
nation to remold through experimentation our economic prac- 
tises and institutions to meet changing needs.” 


erere line up for a vigorous debate on this Oklahoma case. 
Here the division of opinion is as marked as in the court itself. 

“Defeated now,” asserts the Philadelphia Record, ‘the Bran- 
deis view-point must ultimately prevail. It heralds a turning- 
point in American government.” The state of mind of the six 


majority justices ‘‘is a menace to the entire nation,” strongly 
Says the New York World-Telegram: 


avers the St. Louis Star. 


Copyright by Harvis & Ewing 


Man Has no Sacred Right to Sell Ice 


Declares Mr. Justice Brandeis, shown here with Mrs. 


Brandeis. 


‘We think this liberal jurist of the nation’s highest bench has 
dealt with a major national need in words that should earry far 
and wide, exerting profound influence upon judges, legislators, 
industrialists, business men, economists—every one involved in 
the carrying out of social and economic readjustments that we 
ean only put off at peril.” 


Bor many papers emphatically indorse the majority decision. 
‘Justice Brandeis put his economic theories ahead of the 

Constitution,’ declares the conservative Washington Post— 
“When the Justice seeks to uphold economic experiments 


that are repugnant to the Constitution by saying that ‘we must 
let our minds be bold’ he puts himself in a precarious position.” 


‘“As long as we have a written Constitution we must use it,” 
agrees the Troy Record: 

“Justice Brandeis, named to interpret it, wishes to ignore it 
when it does not suit his philosophical notions. Had he argued 
that the Constitution has passed its prime and should be abol- 
ished, largely amended, or superseded, we could admire his 
radical views and study them seriously. 

‘‘But before he takes such a position, he should resign from 
tae bench that is created to interpret the Constitution as it is. 
At least he should not promulgate his views from the bench itself. 
This is hardly in keeping with his oath of office.” 

And it is not only the ice business that is regulated by the 
State Corporation Commission, we are advised in a special tele- 
gram from The Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma City. It regulates 
power, electric, gas, and private water companies, railroads, street- 
railways, telephone and telegraph companies, cotton-gins, and 


motor-bus and truck lines. 
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The Hullabaloo Over the $2,000,000,000 Bonus Plan 


ERE IS DEMAGOGUERY GONE MAD.” 
That sledge-hammer blow is delivered by the 
Hartford Courant against the Congressional plan 
to vote a $2,000,000,000 bonus to World War veterans. 

Dozens of papers join The Courant in expressing shocked 
astonishment that such a proposal should even be considered at 
this time. 

With the country facing a $2,000,000,000 deficit, with taxes 
being piled on the citizenry in order to balance the budget, 
many editors find it hard to believe that Congress actually is 
willing to hand out such an enormous sum. 


But President Hoover is beset by no such doubts. Apparently 


or 


Underwood 


He Would Pay With the Printing-Press 


To the amount of some $2,000,000,000. Representative Wright 

Patman (right) sponsors a bill for imrnediate cash payment of 

the veterans’ adjusted compensation certificates. He would meet 

the cost by issuing additional paper money. Here Mr. Patman 
is shown receiving a bonus petition from veterans. 


he is fully aware of the situation, for he comes out with an em- 
phatie warning against the bonus plan—a warning which 
sponsors of the measure choose to disregard. 

‘‘T wish to state again that I am absolutely opposed to any 
such legislation,” declares the President, and— 


“‘T made this position clear at the meeting of the American 
Legion in Detroit last September 21, and the Legion has con- 
sistently supported that position. I do not believe any such 
legislation can become law. 

“Such action would undo every effort that is being made to 
reduce government expenditures and balance the budget. 

“The first duty of every citizen of the United States is to build 
up and sustain the credit of the United States Government. 

“Such an action would irretrievably undermine it.” 


Tus response in the bonus camp to the President’s warning,” 
notes the New York Times correspondent, ‘‘was increased 
activity in the campaign to line up votes to pass the bill and 
enact it over a veto.” 


“Representative Patman, bonus leader in the House, chal- 
lenged the President to poll the membership of the Legion, which 
he said would show overwhelming individual indorsement of the 
movement headed by the Veterans of Foreign Wars and allied 
organizations. 

“*The millions released to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration went to the big boys by way of New York,’ he said. 


‘On the other hand, the millions involved in the full-payment i 
go to the little fellows, into every nook and corner of the natior 

“<1 will take money not now in circulation, and put it i 
circulation. It will mean increased revenue in the form of taxé 


to the Government. 
‘““' My. Hoover is misguided. He does not know the real fact: 


If he counts noses he will find that from 90 to 95 per cent. of th 
Legionnaires are in favor of this legislation. a 


Representative PATMAN, we read, would pay veterans the fu 
sum of their adjusted compensation certificates by issuing mor 
paper money. Even as the President issued his warning,. tk 
Washington correspondents were predicting that the measur 
soon would reach the floor of the House. And many observer 
believe that it has a good chance to pass. 

Representative Johnson of South Dakota, leading the figh 
against the proposal, declares: 


“Tf this fallacious Patman bill is enacted, it will mean that th 
value of the American dollar will immediately decrease 20 pe 
cent., and a body-blow will have been dealt American credit.” 


“The President is exactly right,’’ asserts Senator Reed ¢ 
Pennsylvania, leader of Senate opponents. ‘‘I can not beliey 
that the men who came to their country’s defense in 1917 ar 
now in favor of an action that would shake the country to it 
very foundations.” 

How is it that the bonus can muster support at this tim 
Theodore C. Wallen gives us this view in a dispatch to the Ne 


York Herald Tribune: 


“Tt is felt that, especially in view of the proximity of t 
Presidential and Congressional campaign, faced by the enti 
membership of the House and one-third of the Senate membe 
ship, the proposed bonus legislation would be difficult to st 
once it got out on the floors of the House and Senate.” 


‘“Those who are talking the bill up are making some gre 
claims for it,’ writes Morris D. Ervin, Washington corresp 
dent of the Cincinnati Times-Star— 


“For one thing, just as the bonus-loan bill of the last Congr 
it will almost immediately end the depression by increasing pu 
chasing power and reviving business. 

“But this bill is to be better than the last one because it 
accomplish all this without adding one cent to the national de 
without necessitating a bond issue, without increasing t 
Government’s interest charges, and without increasing tax ' 
It is all very simple. The Bureau of Engraving and Printir 
will simply print $2,000,000,000 worth of special Treasury notes 


5 al ieee same old arguments for cashing the certificates are beir 
blabbed by a bunch of flag-wavers who don’t care what happer 
to the country so long as they get votes, who are using tw: 
penny brains to throw billions of dollars of other people’s mone 
into the political grab-bag.’’ So declares the Newark Event) 
News, and an overwhelming majority of editors seem to agre 
Some observers believe that many Senators and Representativ 
will vote for the bill, depending upon the President to veto j 

‘“When the Treasury has no money it is folly to consider tl 
immediate liquidation of an obligation due in 1945,” says t] 
Washington Post. ‘The only way to pay this bonus is to 20 in 
debt, thereby again unbalancing the budget and paving tl 
way to crushing taxation.” Along the same lines, the Chica; 
Evening Post says that ‘‘to add this huge total to an alreac 
staggering deficit is to invite financial disaster.” 

“Such indifferenee to the public welfare and such irrespon: 
bility on the part of men supposedly serving the nation are b 
yond ordinary comprehension,” asserts the Providence Journc 

‘In order to put a few dollars in the pockets of one-fortieth 
the population,” says the Hartford Courant, already quote 
“the friends of the veteran in Congress propose that the dolle 
belonging to the rest of us be deliberately cheapened.” 
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) TOPICS IN BRIEF 


_Awnp 1932 certainly looks like a big year for the treaty-repair 
a0ps.—J udge. 


_ Tue Prince of Wales urges ‘‘ Buy British,” and Mr. De Valera, 
By, by, British.’”’-—Dallas News. 


| “Pricrs Stiffen on Stock Exchange.” 
gor mortis.—Dunbar’s Weekly (Pheniz). 


Good news, if it’s not 
? 


How strange that everybody can get along on less except 
1ose who live on tax money.—Publishers Syndicate. 


: P : ; 

Tuern’s a bright side. After watching great minds combat 
ie depression, you should be rid of your inferiority complex. 
+Denton Record-Chronicle. 


We attribute the wet preponderance of the Dicxrsr poll to the 
eneral feeling that whatever is 
ughtn’t to be.—Weston (Ore.) 
‘eader. 


Up to date those diplomats 
o not seem to have been able 
9 disarm even suspicion.—Bos- 
ym Herald. 


CONSIDERING its impartiality 
n the question, we might call 
the Liquorary Drygest.— 
Tampa Tribune. 


Ture are Lloyd Georges in 
his country too—optimists 
yhen in office and pessimists 
then out.—Toledo Blade. 


» Ti 


_ Many movie magnates, says 
report, are now millionaires. 
‘or which, of course, they should 
hank their lucky stars.—Life. 


_A Missouri editor prefers a 
ow to a saxophone, because in 
ddition to making the same 
‘tolse, the cow gives milk.—St. 
‘oseph News-Press. 


Ir certainly seems a shame 
Mr. Ruth is cut down to the 
ame wages as Mr. Hoover. 
Chere have been a lot more 
complaints about Mr. Hoover’s 
utting and fielding —Tampa 
Prabune. 


Ir is announced by the stylists that blue will be the predomi- 
iant color this spring. As if we didn’t know!—Thomaston (Ga.) 
eg 

Pumes. 


“Wuart is the greatest need of the Democratic party?” asks a 


volitician. Offhand, we’d say more Democrats.—Ailanta Con- 
titution. 
“Time,” remarks a scientist, “flows both ways.” Just like 


ooth-paste, after a woman has used the tube once.—The Humor- 
st (London). 


AMBRICA won’t recognize Japan’s territorial gain in China. 
Not, anyway, when Japan gets through with it—Corvallis (Ore.) 
qazette-Times. 


_ Grrtine money under false pretenses is a crime unless you are 
vig enough to sell $1,000,000 worth of stock ina $40,000 business. 
—Muskogee Phenix. 


- Rumor has it that a ten-cent store is going to increase its maxi- 
num price to twenty cents. Maybe it’s going into the foreign- 
yond business.—Harrisburg Patriot. 


Tun United States Navy conducted a mimic war near Hono- 
ulu, while over in Europe the United States delegates were 
ussisting at a mimic peace conference.—Life. 


A consuMER is a boob who howls when he pays his own tax 
of $4.30 and makes no protest as he pays $430 a year passed on 
o him by the big taxpayer.—Albany (Ore.) Democrat-Herald. 
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From the Latest Newsreel—''Congress Trying to 
Balance the Budget’’ 
—Spencer in the Omaha ‘‘World-Herald.” 


Outro Man, Married Nine Times, Goes Insane.—Head-line. 
Goes?—Thomaston Times. 


Wuat’s really worrying Republican officeholders isn’t present 
but future unemployment.—Tampa Tribune. 


Bur if an infant can’t think, why does it yell the moment it 
sees the kind of world it is in?—Jersey City Journal. 


You can’t blame a candidate for throwing his hat in the ring. 
As a rule it has got too small for his head —Hugene (Ore.) Guard. 


Just now it looks as tho the 1928 estimate of the genius of 
American industrialists was exaggerated a mere trifle of 90 to 95 
per cent.—Nashville Banner. 


Tue Lirerary Digest announces a new book on ‘‘How to 
Live.”’ No information could be 
more timely.— Weston Leader. 


In balancing the budget the 
big question is whether to use 
more tax or more ax.—WNorfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Ture is little news of spring 
freshets this year, except the 
flood in the Lirrrary Digest 
office.—Toledo Blade. 


Ir has been discovered that in 
giving until it hurts, some people 
are extremely sensitive to pain. 
—St. Joseph News-Press. 


Tuer proposal is made that 
our Army and Navy be consoli- 
dated. It might give them a 
pretty good football team.—Life. 


SeLpom in the last quarter- 
century has there been a time 
when you could buy so much 
with the dollar you haven’t got. 
—Boston Herald. 


A tot of politicians who may 
know in a general way how they 
stand personally on Prohibition 
are now buying Tue Lirrrary 
Dianst to learn how they stand 
at home on it.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Tur Greensboro (Ga.) Herald-Journal thinks this country needs 
a Socrates. However, it has already had the sock.—lWeston 
Leader. 


France has placed an embargo on American apples. In re- 
turn, Congress might place an embargo on French war-debt 
applesauce.—Harrisburg Patriot. 


“CALIFORNIA Students sell their blood to pay expenses.”’ The 
custom was begun, we understand, by impecunious noblemen 
operating at Newport.—Buffalo News. 


Tue Japanese Minister in Shanghai says that what Japan 
wants in China is peace. It must be the kind of peace that 
passeth all understanding.—Thomaston Times. 


Ir we understand the position of our esteemed fellow-scribbler, 
Cal Coolidge, it will be impossible to tax the poor until they’re 
rich after the rich are taxed until they’re poor.— Weston Leader. 


An Eastern ruler has a sword-swallower permanently on his 
staff to entertain him. We envy this monarch the facility with 
which he ean dispose of his old safety-razor blades.—Punch 
(London). 


Tub announcement that Herbert Hoover weighs twenty-seven 
pounds less than he weighed in 1929 was a serious mistake on 
the part of the Republicans. There’ll be too many women can- 
didates clamoring for the office.—Life. 
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Japan Getting on Russia’s Nerves 


AS-MASKS ARE ON SALE in Moscow, food prices 
have risen, every one is talking of war, and resources 
are being stored up ‘against the coming attack” by 

the Japanese. 

This startling information appears in a London Labor weekly, 
The New Leader, in a letter from one of its correspondents at the 
Russian capital. 

Ever since the beginning of the Japanese offensive in Man- 
churia, he adds, the Soviet press have prophesied that Japan 
would attack the U.S. S. R. 

Yet, just as regularly and with increas- 
is noted, the Japanese 
that 


designs on 


ing emphasis, it 
have been denying authoritatively 
they 
Soviet Russia. 
Moscow 


ageressive 
Meanwhile, reports come 
there 


have any 


from that while is no 
change in the Soviet policy 
there is a marked change in the 
Soviet ‘“‘tone and attitude.” 

The official Soviet Government news- 
paper, the Moscow /sviestia, states the 


Soviet case as follows: 


regarding 
Japan, 


‘“More than five months have passed 
since the Japanese troops occupied 
Mukden, Manechuria’s capital, and a 


conflict began in the Far East which now 
is assuming wider and wider proportions. 
“Tt is but natural that publie opinion 


in the Soviet Union should watch the 
development of these events, some of 


which are taking place in the immediate 
proximity of its frontiers. 

“Since the very first days of that con- 
flict, the Soviet Union has adopted the 
attitude of strict neutrality. Of course, 
the sympathy of the proletariat of our 
Union for the Chinese people suffering 
under the yoke of imperialistic exploitation is an undeniable and 
well-known fact. 

“Yet the feeling of our proletariat as they watch the struggle 
carried on by the Chinese workers and peasants has in no way 
interfered with the strict policy of non-interference which is in 
harmony with the general pacifism of the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. 

“In spite of this, we are witnessing the progressive growth of 
anti-Soviet intrigues in Manchuria. We are confronted with a 
whole network of provocative acts, and it would be a grave mis- 
take to underestimate their significance. An abnormal situation 
is being created along our Far Eastern border, which requires 
our most serious watchfulness.”’ 


Imperialist Japan 


Ss it ought to be plain to everybody, thinks Jsviestia, that be- 
cause of the situation confronting the Soviet Union in the Far 
The 
frontiers must be protected, and in particular the military garri- 
sons located along the Siberian border must be enlarged, and this 
official Moscow organ goes on: 


Kast, Soviet defense forces must be strengthened there. 


“The peaceful policy of the Soviet Union is not a policy of 
blindness. We have proven more than once that the Soviet 
Union does not fall into the trap of provocations, and that it 
knows how to bring these provocations to light in time. 

‘The Soviet Union has pursued and will pursue an unswerving 
policy of peace and of non-interference with Chinese affairs. 
But this certainly does not mean that the Soviet Union will per- 
mit any one to violate its frontiers, invade its territory, and annex 
part of its lands. 

“We do not want any foreign lands. But we will not five upa 
single square inch of our land, either!” 

What is really going on in the official Soviet mind is impres- 
1 


Soviet Sneer at the League 


(belaboring poor China) : 
“I’m not afraid of that scarecrow. 


—‘‘Zaria Vostoka’”’ 


COMMENT 


sively suggested in a remark of the well-informed Moscow corre 
spondent, Walter Duranty of the New York Times, who assure 
us that while there is no change in Soviet policy toward Japa: 
and toward the United States, there is an unmistakable change 1 
the “tone and attitude” of the Soviet Government, first towar 
Japan, and secondly toward the United States. 

Mr. Duranty admits that he ean give no positive proof of thi 
assertion about Japan and the United States, but he is “‘certai. 
both are facts, and he is highly inclined to believe they are ec 

related.”” Mr. Duranty proceeds: | 
| 


“Two things on which the Bolshevik 
pride themselves as the ‘carriers-on 
Lenin’s work,’ to use Joseph Stalin’s ex 
act words to the writer, are freedom fr 
illusion and a realistic appreciation ¢ 

. cireumstanees. Accordingly, the Bol 
sheviki believe they can see and under 
stand just what Japan is doing in China 
and why. 

“They hold that Japan, with the sur 
port and approval of France, and with th 
tacit approval of the British Governme 
—in both eases for ulterior motives— 
pouring troops into China to accomplis| 
definite aims by the use of force. | 

“As far as Shanghai and China propé 
are concerned, the Bolsheviki are not mue! 
interested, but Manchuria and Mongoli 
are a different story, and more differe 
still when there is a concentration 
Japanese forees in Northern Manchuri 
and when the Japanese are dickering wit| 
‘White Guards’ of the Seminoff type, an 
appear to threaten the Soviet frontier. 


‘Tue Bolsheviki say also, Mr. Durant 
continues, that the United States—dou 
less for quite other reasons—is no m@ 
pleased with the Japanese action than ¢ 
Russians themselves. But what, the Bolsheviki ask, can 
United States do about it, and what can the Bolsheviki do abo 
it? Mr. Duranty goes on: 


” 


(Tiflis). 


“The United States writes notes to Japan and notes to Frane 
and Great Britain, and offers to cooperate with the League 
Nations. 

‘‘And nothing happens. The Japanese give answers or ex 
planations so flimsy as to border upon impudenee, and then sen 
more troops to China, while France and Britain stand pat. 

‘“‘The Bolsheviki make representations to the Japanese Am 
bassador and emit squeaks of irritation. And the Japanese repea 
their flimsy explanations. 

“When the Bolsheviki say pacifism, they mean pacifism 
whether they say it in Geneva or Moscow, and there is nothini 
provocative or aggressive in the Soviet attitude toward Japan. 

‘On the other hand, there is no doubt Soviet Russia will resis 
by arms any Japanese encroachment upon Soviet territory— 
and resist with considerable eagerness and great vigor. | 

“The writer recently read in the New York Times a statemen 
that ‘ it would be very easy for the Japanese to seize Vladivostok 
and, ‘in the opinion of many neutral military authorities, thi 
Japanese would have small difficulty in dealing successfully wit! 
any force the Russians could maintain at the end of the Trans 
Siberian Railway.’ This is incorrect, as the Japanese well knov 
and the Poles know so too. The Red Army in the Soviet Siberia 
maritime provinces is one of the most efficient military establist 
ments in the world to-day, and it would cost Japan a great effon 
to conquer Vladivostok. 

“But Japan is not believed to be so desperate as to be con 
pletely insane. Unless, as the Bolsheviki fear—tho the writ« 
questions how much they really believe it—‘the Western eapita 
ist Powers cooperate with Japan in a joint offensive against th 


Socialist fatherland,’ Japan will not make war on the Union « 
Soviet Socialist Republies.” 
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Making Labor Proud in Bulgaria 


66 OW YOU ARE TR UDOVAK,” announces the 
State labor official in Bulgaria, as he gives the ac- 
colade to the sturdy young peasant accepted as 

a recruit in Bulgaria’s Compulsory Labor Service. 

The young man receives a week’s drill to get him used to disci- 
pline, and soon he is equipped with a smart gray uniform, and a 
cap bearing the device, ‘‘ Work for Bulgaria.’’ 

The State-enlisted workers, sometimes called Bulgaria’s Peace 
Army, because after the war Bulgaria was compelled by the peace 
terms to abolish compulsory military service, make a social rise 
from the moment they enter the Labor service of their country. 

There is no pay for the 
young worker, but his station 
brings with it all the prestige 
that military service had in the 
past in Bulgaria. 

His gray uniform and cap 
apparently are just as attrac- 
tive as was a soldier’s uniform 
to the ladies, for, we are told, 
a@ young peasant who has 
served as a trudovak is held in 
the village to be a more eligible 
eandidate for marriage than 
one who has not been called up. 

This we learn from Lady 
Muir, daughter of Mr. Stanci- 
off, former Bulgarian Minister 
in London, who, in the London 
Spectator, informs us further: 


“The workers live in bar- 
racks or tents resembling well- 
kept camps for boys, and altho 
strict discipline is enforced 
the workers are allowed to go 
home on Sundays and holidays. 


Why Tardieu Grieves the Germans 


HE STRONGEST MAN in French politics is Premier 
André Tardieu, say various German editors. 
Because of that fact, they don’t like Mr. Tardieu 
in the least. 

Clemenceau, Poincaré, Tardieu—these are the “anti-German 
agitators ”’ 
are told. 

No matter when there is a change of Ministry in France, it 
does not mean any change as far as Germany is concerned, 
laments the Koelnische Zeitung, which continues: 


who have kept Germany in chains since the war, we 


“Clemenceau it was who made Germany another Prometheus 
bound to the rocks, the roeks of 
the victory frenzy of 1918. And 
the vulture, the paper vulture 
of the Versailles Treaty, has 
ever since, with its articles and 
its paragraphs, devoured the 
vitals of the bound Prometheus, 
Germany, just as was done to 
the hero of the ancient Greek 
myth, the darling of the gods. 
“A multitude of chains, a 
burden unprecedented, has ever 
since bound the limbs of a 
wounded Germany. Germany 
must sit tight and hold fast. 
“This is seen to, even tho 
Clemenceau is dead and Poin- 
caré is withdrawn to the retire- 
ment of superannuation; this 
is seen to by the father of the 
Versailles Treaty—a delightful 
man with strong nerves, who 
ean hold his seat in any saddle, 
tho he be hounded by all the 
dogs of war and washed in all 
the waters of affliction, as he has 
beenagainandagain. Tardieu! 
“The France of 1917 to 1919 
stood beneath the shadow of 
Clemenceau. The France of the 


They have their flags, their Tardieu’s Favorite Weapon next ten years stood for the 


songs, their bands. 

“On entering the service, 
they solemnly take an oath of 
allegiance to king and coun- 
try, and promise to discharge all their duties conscientiously. 
They are organized in units of 100 to 150 under one leader. 

“One detachment is always serving another. Special Labor 
groups make shoes and clothes for the rest; others are taught to 
preserve fruit and vegetables. There are also forestry and build- 
ing companies, State brickyards, stud-farms and nurseries, all 
furnished from the same source. The aim of the organization is 
to buy nothing that the workers themselves can produce.” 


T ae constructive results in Bulgaria since the World War 
are said by Lady Muir to be amazing. In spite of hard times, the 
Bulgarian State has yearly acquired through the Trudovatzt, 
new railway lines, new roads, and new buildings. What is more— 


“Thousands of acres of swamp-lands have been redeemed and 
hundreds of miles of good roads have been, and are still being, 
built in the most inaccessible mountain regions. 

“‘Large numbers of schools, churches, and public buildings 
have been constructed, many villages supplied both with water 
and electric light, and streets in cities have been improved.” 


The Compulsory Labor Service, we are then advised, is of two 
kinds—regular and temporary. By the regular service, every 
young man in Bulgaria is liable at the age of eighteen to serve 
for eight months in a Labor Company. 

Temporary Labor service is performed every year by all adult 
Bulgarian citizens for a period not exceeding twenty-one days. 
In principle both women and men are subject to it, but “gen- 
erally only the men are called, and their service seldom exceeds 
ten days per annum.” 


most part under the shadow of 


,’ 


Tardieu: ‘‘Say what you like, this child has great possibilities.’ Poinearé: The France of this 
—‘‘Kladderadatsch” (Berlin). hour stands beneath the shadow 


of Tardieu. 
“‘Does Tardieu seek peace and the repose of Europe? Cer- 
tainly! As truly as did the men who went before him. 
‘Provided it be the peace France wants. Long may the peace 
of the world be maintained! But it must be a peace that keeps 
France dominant on the Continent of Europe.” 


Rania at France’s constant demand for ‘“‘security,” the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung cries that France has ‘‘the best 
possible boundary lines.’’ Against Spain and Italy, this daily 
argues, her frontiers traverse high mountains, and the passes 


are mostly in French hands. 
She borders neutral Switzerland, neutral Luxembourg, and 
then her ally Belgium. Further, we read: 


“The one stretch of boundary coming into question is that 
touching Germany. It is relatively short. To the east it is 
sufficiently protected by a system of fortifications and the 
demilitarized zone. Westward protection is afforded by shore 
formations which have often in the past proved a defense for 
France. 

‘‘As for the ports and the naval stations, they are enough for 
the protection of France’s coasts. France enjoys the freest ac- 
cess to the high seas, and to two adjacent seas—the North Sea 
and the Mediterranean. 

‘‘Wrance is thus geographically in such security that she can 
turn her whole attention to the state of her defenses in the east. 

“The geographical position and the frontier conditions of 
Germany are the exact opposite. Her central Kuropean situation 
subjects her to the peril of being encircled by hostile coalitions. 
No nation in the world has so many nations bordering upon her 
asGermany. Her defense forces must be split up in all directions.” 
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Our “Intolerance” Irks Japan 


ANTING OTHERS TO THINK as they think 
is the great sin of Americans. 

That’s what the Japanese press say unanimously 
with regard to American opinion of the Japanese-Chinese clash. 
It is significant that the word ‘‘stampede” was invented in the 
United States, they add sarcastically. 

But altho Americans seem to believe that Japan is all wrong 
in the present Far East dispute, some Tokyo editors aver that 
they are ‘“‘not without hope,” and the Tokyo Asahi explains: 


A Canadian Query 


“What will Uncle do?” 
—'‘The Sun’’ 


(Vancouver). 


‘‘During the World War they suspected Germany and the 
Germans of all sorts of erimes. Nowadays there are few Ameri- 
eans who still believe that the Germans are fiends incarnate. 
Who ean say that the Americans will not come to understand 
the object of the performance of Japan in China?” 


But what makes the Japanese furious above everything else 
is the reported growing sentiment among Americans in favor 
of a boyeott against Japan. They are really amazed to note 
the participation in such a proposed ‘‘economic punishment” by 
about 150 professors representing universities and colleges. 

The Tokyo Jiji finds it difficult to explain American hostility 
toward the Japanese, and can only think that the people in 
the United States have been misled by anti-Japanese propa- 
ganda. This newspaper confesses that the reported proposal of 
a boycott on Japan gave it the greatest shock, especially as— 

‘President Lowell of Harvard University is at the back of 
the movement. When we first learned of the réle played by the 
distinguished educator in the anti-Japanese agitation, we 
doubted the accuracy of the report. 

“President Lowell is one of the greatest educators America 


has produced. Besides being an educator, he is a scholar. He 
is widely known in Japanese educational circles, where he com- 
mands the highest respect. 

“Do President, Lowell and his friends wish to plunge their 
country into war with Japan? <A Japanese-American war 
would easily develop into a world war. Would President Lowell 


and his friends have the world plunge into a second World War?” 


APR Pi 95-bit 


China Now a Fighting Nation 


UT OF THE WELTER AND SMOKE of undeclared 
warfare around Shanghai two elemental facts stand 
out in stark relief. 

First, that in the last analysis the very existence of a nation 
depends on the strength of its armed forces. 

Secondly, the world now knows, and the Chinese themselves 
have learned, that with proper equipment and organization, 
Chinese soldiers are fully capable of defending their country. 

This is the ringing hail to his countrymen given by T. V. Soong, 
Minister of Finance of the National Government, who tells the 
world incidentally that the contemptuous epithet of ‘‘China- 
fied”? may no longer be applied to his nation. 

Without bitterness, yet with unflinching resolution, Mr. 
Soong in the Shanghai People’s Tribune, a Chinese magazine, 
admits the great disillusion of peace: 


‘““We were told that war between nations was no longer pos- 
sible, and that after ‘the war to end war,’ with its ten million 
killed and fifty million wounded, war would be unthinkable. 

‘““We were also told that such international conventions as the 
Covenant of The League of Nations, the Washington Nine- 
Power Treaty, and the Pact of Paris would fully guarantee weak 
States against foreign aggression. We pinned our faith on those 
international engagements and fatuously trusted that wars be- 
tween nations were banished forever. 

‘Our disillusionment has been complete. As from a nightmare 
we learn anew that as yet international agreements are of use 
only when backed by force. 

“The law of the jungle still rules, and to-day we are paying the 
price of our military weakness. The London Times was only 
telling the bare truth, altho it seemed like adding insult to in- 
jury, when it observed apropos of the situation that ‘membership 
in the League is no excuse for incapacity.’ : 

“Tf China is to survive as a nation, she must prove herself 
capable. She must become an adept at slaughter! 

‘“She must put her national defense above all things, above 
public education, above commerce and industry. Above dem- 
ocratie rule and civie rights, in fact, above all other considera- 
tions. For survival is the first law of nature.” 


ene in all this tragic avowal, Mr. Soong is consoled that out of 
the struggle round Shanghai has also come the revelation that 
fundamentally China is ‘‘eapable of defending herself.” 

If the events have proved anything, he declares proudly, the 
‘thirty-four epic days of grim struggle between the poorly 
equipped but courageous Chinese forces and the modern war 
machine of Japan have shown that Chinese soldiers ean fight 
against the greatest odds.”’ Mr. Soong continues: 


“They have also shown that in the struggle for national inde- 
pendence Chinese soldiers know well how to die. Our history 
has shown over and over again that the manhood of China is 
equal to the best the world can produce, and that however pacific 
as a nation, we are capable of making every sacrifice in defense 
of our national heritage. 

‘““Owing to the corruption of the old Manchu Government and 
the inefficiency of our rulers during the past century, our troops 
never have shown any fighting spirit when confronted with 
foreign foes, and consequently our people for decades have been 
seized by a nation-wide inferiority complex. 

“To-day the quality of Chinese fighting men, appreciated 
previously by only a few military experts, stands out unchal- 
lenged. 

“Pitifully armed with inadequate weapons they were able to 
face unafraid barrages of high explosives, the fire of big naval 
guns, and the devastating bombs from airplanes that operated at 
will and allowed no opportunity for striking back. 

‘‘Human material is here. Numbers are here. It requires 
only organization and equipment to build up a Chinese Army 
which will command the respect of the world. 

“Sun Yat Sen once said ‘to know is difficult, to act is easy.’ 

“Thanks to the valor of the 19th Route Army and to their 
comrades of the 5th Army, we now know that if we but arm and 
train ourselves properly we shall be fully capable of defending 
our legitimate rights and national honor. 

“In realizing this truth, China has at last found her soul!” 
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Goethe’s Imperiled Fame 


OETHE HAS LOST HIS HOLD on the present 
generation of young men in Germany. 
They “have something else than Goethe in their 
heads.”’ 

To a less extent, too, he has lost his hold upon the young 

German women. 
So reports The Berliner Volks-Zeitung, tho on the centenary 
of his death, March 22, ‘‘diplomats from a score of nations 


marched in solemn procession through an avenue of blazing 


pylons at Weimar to Goethe’s mausoleum, at noon, to lay on it 
wreaths bearing inscriptions of 
tribute,’’as The New York Times 
cable informs us. 

That was the affair of the sup- 
porters of the present Republican 
constitution. 

The ‘“‘hubbub over Goethe,” 
adds the Berlin paper, is made 
by college professors and pa- 
triotic enthusiasts in the father- 
land. In its pages Gertrud Iso- 
lani finds space for a study of 
his fading popularity: 


“More important than all the 
fine professorial orations in honor 
of this Goethe year, more im- 
portant than all the philological 
keys to Goethe’s work, more 
important than all the literary 
ferretings in his private life, is 
one question. 

“Does this ‘greatest’ of Ger- 
man writers, in this hundredth 
year after his death, remain 
really a vital factor in the cul- 
ture of the German masses? Does 
he emerge from the great test 
provided by Lessing? Is Goethe 
not only lauded, but actually 
read? 

“We have to ask ourselves 
whether his world scope and point of view remain for our gen- 
eration and, above all, for the younger generation, a real thing. 
Has Goethe through his life and his writing anything to say to 
us that it is worth our while to listen to? 

“The principal of a Berlin institution of the higher learning 
had an emphatic reply to my question about Goethe. In the 
elassroom and in the home is he much read? The answer was a 
negative. ‘I would not dare,’ he said, ‘to take up Goethe with 
my classes.’ The young men of Germany to-day have some- 
thing else than Goethe in their heads. 

‘An intellectually choice element is still concerned with 
Goethe, but among German youth this element is dwindling. 

‘‘No-day, as competent authority reveals, only those German 
students remote from actual life or brought up in seclusion even 
read Goethe. Even German young men who are literarily in- 
clined prefer other German lyrics to those of Goethe.” 


From Die Woche (Berlin) 


To this observer it seemed as if the Goethe celebrations 
throughout Germany were proceeding in a highly perfunctory 
Those who still love Goethe as a master of German 
Those who 


way. 
thought and of German style rally around him. 
deem Goethe a superseded classic speak of him with scorn and 
with ridicule. 

But here is the other arm of the scale: 


‘““Among the young girls the interest in Goethe’s life and 
work does seem greater and more general than, among the 
young German men. The interest of the German girl in Goethe 


is aroused earlier in life. She is not satisfied merely with what 
she learns at school or academy. At home she tries to gain 
more insight into Goethe through study and reading. This 
may be founded upon the more intense feminine interest in 
everything romantic. In Goethe the young maiden soul finds 
an answer to many of its problems. 

‘Again, in the academies for young ladies, attention is paid 
to the ‘Iphigenia’ at the start of the course. ‘It comes closest 
to the hearts of us girls,’ as one pupil explained. ‘We girls feel 
for Werther. He loved so unhappily! We are no less delighted 
with the personality of Mignon in ‘“‘Wilhelm Meister.” We 
girls even venture at times to open the pages of “Faust.” For 


When Goethe Relaxed 


Skating at Frankfort-on-the-Main—From an old print. 


we find in the tragedy treatment of the contemporary problems 
that so agitate us at this hour.’”’ 


‘Tas irony of the Goethe celebrations, especially as concerns 
Weimar, is that this beloved home of Goethe is predominantly 
for Hitler. 

According to a Berlin dispatch to the New York Herald 
Tribune, “in the recent presidential election Weimar rolled up 
13,983 votes for Hitler and gave Hindenburg a paltry 2,871.” 

And of this town, Goethe once confided to Keckermann: ‘‘I 
have lived there for fifty years, and where have I not been? 
But I am always glad to return to Weimar.” The dispatch 
continues: 


“Tt is doubtful whether Goethe would have said that of the 
present-day Weimar, where approximately one out of every two 
citizens is a Nazi. During the Goethe celebrations at Weimer 
this week, the authorities forbade the flying of flags from private 
homes on the ground that such demonstration would not be in 
harmony with the solemnity of the occasion. 

“To-day Nazi youths go through the streets of the classical 
Weimer singing ‘Siegreich wollen wir Frankreich schlagen’ [‘ Let 
us conquer France!] past the house of the poet, who once said: ‘I 
did not hate the French, altho I thanked God that we were free 
from them. How could I, to whom eulture and barbarism alone 
are of importance, hate a nation that is among the most culti- 
vated of the earth, and to whom I owe so great a part of my own 


cultivation?’”’ 
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The Opera in Doubt 


HE ARISTOCRATIC TRADITION in opera totters. 
Old New York families have apparently tired of their 
expensive plaything, and the Metropolitan, if it goes 
forward, must do so with a more democratic support. 

As in London, Paris, Chicago, the pinch of hard times is felt in 
New York operatic concerns. With its capital of $550,000 wiped 
out, the Metropolitan finds it hasn’t the funds to “assure” 
another season. 

The implication is not entirely disheartening. 
is of ‘‘paramount importance,” says the 
New York Times, the fact seems to be that 
opera in New York will depart from ‘‘aristo- 
cratic traditions of support and from anti- 
quated traditions of production,’’ with the 
prospect of ‘‘an eventual departure from 
the present site to a new opera-house at the 
Rockefeller Center, where the electrical 
industry behind radio broadcast is eager to 
make opera popular in America.” 

A page in operatic history is to be turned: 


Tho the crisis 


> 


““The seven directors who decided on the 
announcement at a meeting in the opera- 
house, under Paul D. Cravath as chairman, 
comprised the outstanding financial backers 
of the operating company which has carried 
on the enterprise subsidized by the Goelets, 
Vanderbilts, Astors, Harrimans, Jameses, 
Steeles, Cuttings, Morgans, Juilliards, Blisses, 
Bakers, and Whitneys. 

“These families built the opera-house 
almost a half-century ago, and occupy the 
parterre boxes of the ‘Golden Horseshoe’ 
by right of ownership.” 


Kaiden Keystone photograph 


A MEMBERSHIP corporation was voted to 
replace the former stock corporation. The 
statement issued by Paul D. Cravath, chair- 
man of the board, held out this hope: 


“An earnest effort will be made to secure such cooperation on 
the part of all concerned in the continuation of opera, in working 
out a plan for such reduction in expense and other measures as 
will be necessary to make it possible to present Metropolitan 
opera in New York next winter.” 


Thanks for the ‘‘golden periods”’ of the past are offered by the 
New York Herald Tribune, but it sees that the present system 
“has been reaching the end of its usefulness,’’ and continues: 


‘Blame attaches to no individual for the decline of the last 
few years. 

“Musically, as well as socially, the city has outgrown its old 
ways. A system that worked well and for the best interests of 
art when the town possest a social unity and relatively few 
diversions has become unworkable in the present confusion of 
the metropolis. 

“The future of opera in New York is the important question, 
and reference needs to be made to the past only as it sheds light 
upon that future. We think the fundamentals of that future ean 
be reduced to a single simple principle—that henceforth opera 
must be given in this city with artistic ideals in supreme com- 
mand. 

“Opera needs showmanship, yes, with all the business acumen 
that the word implies; but not at the sacrifice of musical stand- 
ards. It must have financial support, but in obtaining that 
support it must not mortgage its artistic integrity. 

“The practical application of this principle to the immediate 
future can not be escaped. 

“With the decline in the social prestige of the opera, the 
temptation to seek support from an alliance with commercial 
interests becomes strong. Such an alliance can indeed be made 
upon proper terms; but the danger that the commercial point of 
view will gain the upper hand and that art will be subordinated 
is obvious. 
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At the Opera’s Helm 


Paul D. Cravath, who sees the future 
full of perils. 
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“In plain words, if opera is to return to its old distinction in 
this city, the radio must serve it, not it the radio. 

““The example of the city’s great orchestra, one of the greatest 
in the world, suggests the right approach. Such an orchestra as 
the Philharmonic-Symphony can not possibly exist anywhere 
to-day save through the support of devoted public-spirited 
patrons. The Metropolitan Museum of Art lives through the 
same type of disinterested public aid. 

“The time has come, we think, when the production of opera 
in New York, the nation’s artistic capital, must be approached 
in the same spirit. Interest in great music was never So wide- 
spread as to-day. Here and near by in Philadelphia and in 
Rochester, musi¢ schools with great foundations exist. We are 
confident that if the need of opera of the 
highest class is made clear, the support will 
not fail. 

‘‘Whether opera is continued next year 
seems to us of minor importance. 

‘“‘The important thing is that no compro- 
mise of fundamentals shall be made through 
haste or under the compulsion of a depres- 
sion. 

“The long view should prevail. New 
York has a vast and growing musical public. 
It deserves great opera. May those in charge 
labor toward that single end.” 


The Cover 


HE reproduction of the pastel drawing 
by Marie Olga Kobbé shows two engag- 
ing children. 
Miss Kobbé was born at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York, and studied with 
J. Alden Weir and the Art Students League, 
winning the Saltus prize for the best portrait 
done during her final year there. 
Subsequently she went to Paris and 
worked in the Atelier Colliu, and in a private 
class criticized by MacMonnies. Later she 
worked with Lucien Simon. 
Portraits in oils, pastel, and in black and 
white have been her product. 
She is a member of the New York Water Color Society and 
the National Association of Women Painters and Sculptors. 


Schools Keeping Up to the Minute 


ODERNIZATION is “drastic.” 
High schools and colleges are up to the latest moment 
in picking new courses and revamping the old ones. 
So comes the news from educators recently gathering at the 
meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges at Chicago. 
The New York Evening Post reports the findings of G. W. 
Willett of La Grange, Illinois, on a survey of revision of study 
courses in five hundred high schools: 


“Such work is progressing either individually or under State 
supervision in all States. 

“In the study of English, the modernization has been drastic. 

‘““Comparative English and American literature is as widely 
used in reading courses as the classics. Theme writing has 
swerved over to include the subjects the student would like to 
follow. Text-books, in many schools, have been reduced to a 
minimum. 

“Many classes, Mr. Willett said, delve deeply in social prob- 
lems: peace and disarmament, Prohibition and welfare work, 
marriage and divorcee. 

“The ‘current events’ class of the old days, usually a once-a- 
week affair, has been changed to a daily course. It is a partner, 
now, with history and geography courses. 

“In the old days, domestie science had for its prime purpose 
the fitting of girls to the work in the homes. To-day, the ob- 
jJectives are style shop and tea-room managers.” 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Can Protestants and Catholics Unite? 


HE EDITOR OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC WEEKLY 
pores over a manuscript on the possibility of Christian 
union submitted by a Protestant writer. 

If he publishes it, he will be breaking a rule of the magazine. 
But here is something written in such sympathetic vein that 
the editor’s own sympathy is aroused. 

Here is a journalist of international repute, who, tho none the 
less a Protestant, believes that the Cross is the central feature 
of Christianity, who believes in the historicity of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that Christ is its Founder, who is grateful 
for all that it has done in keeping faith alive, and who has lost 
any conscious enmity against the ancient Church. 

He is skeptical of union, even of its advisability; but he senses 


a friendlier atmosphere between the two great parishes of 


Christendom, ‘if one may so describe the two great divisions 
of Christianity. 

The editor pondered—and the article by P. W. Wilson, former 
Member of Parliament, grandson of Jonathan Bagster, the 
Bible publisher, now a journalist long resident on these shores, 
is published by America, a Roman Catholic review of the 
week. Mr. Wilson is a man of deeply religious thought, and 
among other books is the author of ‘‘The Christ We Forget,”’ 
“The Church We Forget,’’ and ‘‘The Vision We Forget.” 

_ “Manifestly,” writes Mr. Wilson, “‘the Churches broadly 
known as Catholic can trace their ancestry to the Founder Him- 
self. The Roman Catholic Church could have had and: did 
have no other origin.” But it is no less clear to him that the 
“Company of the Faithful, once united in a visible Church, has 
suffered an organic disintegration.’’ The issues of this breaking- 
up he says he is unable to define. They involve authority, 
dogma, liturgy, and, as in the case of the Quakers, the absence of 
these elements. And, ‘‘whatever general sentiment may be 
abroad favoring friendship, the experts fail to find a real formula 
{for reunion] on which to agree.”’ 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Wilson does not believe that 
‘reunion, as frequently advocated, is possible, or, if achieved, 
would be permanent and comprehensive. If it were attained,” 
he says, ‘‘the danger would be a further epidemic of disintegra- 
tion.’’ But, he writes: 


“Tam no less convinced that there has been and is still proceed- 
ing a profound amelioration of atmosphere. 

‘Hitherto, we have seen a Christendom, as we regarded 
it, in which Catholic confronted Protestant. It is a situation 
by no means ended. Such situations do not end quickly. 

“‘But, none the less, the new situation has arisen. The 
Catholics who deserve to be called Catholics and the Protestants 
who deserve to be called Protestants—indeed, I would add, the 
Jews who deserve to be called Jews—are facing the simple issue 
whether or not this is to be a world where life at its best is still 
possible.” 


Many minds have changed, and are changing, writes Mr. 
Wilson, who says his own ease is typical of what is happening. 
He does not think less than he did of the Protestant faith in 
which he was raised, and, he writes: 


‘On the other hand, I have lost entirely any conscious enmity 
against or suspicion of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“The Service of the Mass is, to me—may I illustrate the point 
by an allusion to Handel’s Messiah?—a superb expression of 
Christ’s redeeming Presence among men, nor is it possible in 
these days to escape from the spell of that transcendent painting, 
poetry, architecture, and music which were contributed to 
civilization by the piety of the Medieval Church. 

“T should not be candid if I did not add that great art and 
literature and architecture have been achieved by Protestants 
also. Indeed, we can not gaze upon the splendors to which the 


mind of man at its best can attain, without a sense of awe arising 
over such evidences of the Divine obligations of the race.” 


i Sexes and formulas, thinks Mr. Wilson, are the language which 
expresses essential truth. But, he says, the essential may be 
believed and exprest without the forms and formulas and their 
mystic content. As he sees it, then: 


‘Reunion is not a bargain, it is not a treaty, it is not a sur- 
render, it is not a compromise. 

a it is a series of convergent paths along which the patient 
pilgrim walks toward the ultimate destination. 


He No Longer Suspects the Roman Catholic Church 


But, with all friendly feeling, P. W. Wilson, former Member of 
Parliament and well-known journalist, does not believe that 
it is possible “‘for all to share the same worship.” 


“Tt may not be possible, here and now, for all to share the 
same worship or accept the same ecclesiastical authority. 

“But it is possible for all to love one another as they love 
themselves, to pray for one another, and to help one another, 
and, above all, to be associated as far as may be in the task of 
serving this sad and sorrowful world. 

‘‘No one can be other than grateful to a Church, international 
and therefore removed from the causes of war, which uses that 
special influence to promote peace between and within nations. 
This influence, added to a strong and persistent plea for the 
basis of home, has imprest many who are not themselves num- 
bered among Catholics. 

‘“Conversely, may I suggest, in respectful and friendly con- 
clusion, that, in the life of Protestant families and communions, 
there is also a deep regard for what Catholics are striving to 
maintain? 

“How soon and in what manner these great forces for good will 
be concentrated on the objective—namely, the Kingdom of God 
upon earth—who shall say?” 


Tins, says the editor of America in a note, “is a beautifully 
written and intelligent report by a well-known Protestant 
journalist on the modern religious situation as he sees it. As a 
But 
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statement of this view-point it is invaluable for Catholics. 
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the editor of America does not agree with Mr. Wilson’s concept 
of Church unity. 

A chureh which “improperly calls itself Catholic because it 
possesses a relative fulness of doctrine’ can not trace its ancestry 
to the Founder, we are told, ‘‘except in the sense that the broken 
branch on the ground can trace its ancestry to the seed once 
planted.” The Roman Catholic Church may have lost members, 
but its continuity has not been broken. Nor does America 
agree that believers can rally around Christ ‘without the forms 
and the formulas and their mystical content.”’ For— 


“The first questions of the ralliers will be: ‘Who is Christ? 
Is He God? Is He God and Man? Is He still present amongst 
us? In what sense? Did He teach a body of truth? Who 
guarantees its genuineness?’ The answers will be formulas and 


forms. If the answers are not the same, there will be no rallying 
point. Mr. Wilson has faithfully reported a view that bars 
‘reunion.’”’ 


Why Children Misbehave 


LD MAN ADAM ISN’T RESPONSIBLE for bad 
behavior in children. 
Original sin has nothing to do with it. 

Nor is it due to a lack of intelligence, for the naughtiest chil- 
dren may be the cleverest. 

Juvenile waywardness is much more likely the result of 
parental falls from grace, bad examples all around the children, 
lack of sufficient sleep, or poor environment, or all of them. 

The original sin is in the home. 

So believes Dr. William Moodie, an English physician. He 
was addressing the Medical Officers of Schools, in London, and a 
report of his address appears in The Lancet, a London medical 
journal. 

The commonest causes of complaint brought to Dr. Moodie’s 
attention in his clinic were, in order, we read: stealing, nervous- 
ness, unmanageableness, lying, temper, stammering, truancy, 
and lack of concentration. When the children were examined, 
it was extremely common to find evidence of fatigue and condi- 
tions which in an adult would certainly be described as hyper- 
thyroid anxiety states. And, we read: 


“Often these arose from environmental factors—fatigue from 
loss of sleep due to noisy or overcrowded bedrooms, and anxiety 
from broken homes, illegitimacy, and marital unhappiness, the 
kind of home where the child never knew what was going to 
happen next. 

“Yet there seemed to be a certain inherent factor as well, since 
children in exactly comparable surroundings might fail to show 
anxiety symptoms. Dr. Moodie thinks that he has now collected 
some cases where it is absolutely certain that the child can not, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, have known of certain home 
situations, such as conditions leading up to a divorcee, and yet it 
has quite clearly ‘sensed’ the position and taken refuge in some 
form of flight. 

‘““He deprecated the value of the intelligence quotient alone, 
but emphasized by illustration the tremendous amount of infor- 
mation that can be obtained by an intelligent psychologist who 
makes notes of the child’s temperament while putting him 
through the ordinary intelligence tests. In this way, he said, 
much could be learned about the child’s emotional reactions 
without any of that difficult, tedious, and almost invariably 
destructive prying into his mind which is essential if a tempera- 
ment estimate is to be made directly.” 


Pagan Funerals 


Mik undertaker is to be thanked for the vast improve- 
ments he has introduced into his sad business. 
He is no longer an obtrusive funereal figure; some undertakers 
bring almost as much cheer and consolation as the minister, and 
The Churchman (Episcopal) is grateful. 
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But the modern undertaker, complains The Churchman, has 
done much to revive a pagan attitude toward the dead which 
should find no place among Christians. 

“The funerals of our grandfathers were simple and inexpensive, 
but to-day no obsequies are regarded as showing a decent respect 
for the dead which are not decked out with all manner of ex- 
pensive refinements.” The Churchman is ‘not referring to the 
outright robbery which was recently exposed as the current prac- 
tise of certain ‘chain-store morticians,’ but to what the average 
honest undertaker, according to the usual custom, regards as 
essential for a respectable funeral.” 


“And whence comes this recent revival of the Egyptian atti- 
tude toward immortality? 

“The promoters of one of these new ‘mausoleums’ were greatly 
shocked and surprized that so few ministers were the least bit 
interested in circularizing their congregations to advertise the 
advantages of a new means of frustrating, so far as possible, the 
process of nature, and the fulfilment of the words of committal, 
‘earth to earth.’ 

“We are inaugurating no new movement, and asking for no 
canons or laws. We are simply suggesting that this new interest 
in the mortal remains of our loved ones, rather than in the im- 
mortal persons who have left them, is a revival of skeptical 
paganism.” 


What’s In an Easter Egg 


OOD-BY, SANTA CLAUS! 

Farewell, Easter Bunny! 

It might have been so for some at least, had a 
resolution against them prevailed in a recent meeting of the 
Presbyterian Ministerial Association of Philadelphia. 

The resolution presented to the association, says an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, would have proscribed bunnies and eggs 
at Easter, and red candles, Yule logs, poinsettias and post- 
eards of Santa Claus at Christmas. The critics of old custom 
protested ‘‘the commercialization of the Holy Week by substitut- 
ing the rabbit and Easter egg for the Cross of Christ and the open 
tomb of the Resurrection.” 

““We see in such substitution,’’ continued the resolution, ‘‘a 
combined attack on the historicity of Scripture, the traditions of 
the Church and on Christianity itself, which tend to paganize 
our children and blind their spiritual sight.’”’ The resolution 
failed. 

The clergyman who would have banished these long-used 
symbols forgets, observes the New York Times, that the Chris- 
tian Church ‘‘ planted the seeds of the new faith on the old stock 
of paganism.”” The Church ‘“‘consecrated whatever it touched 
and made secular things in every-day life holy vessels of its spirit.” 
And so— 


“Whatever the origin of the symbols which identify the Easter 
season to children, they have long since lost whatever ‘pagan’ 
suggestion they may have had in their employment as heralds 
of a new hope and a transfigured universe. 

“Infaney restored in the fresh view of becoming again as a 
child gives even to adult life something of ‘the same hazy but 
healthy awe,’ as Chesterton says in his ‘St. Francis of Assisi,’ 
which makes the story of Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit ‘refer 
respectfully to Mr. Man.’ One would like to see St. Francis and 
Joel Chandler Harris, understanding and speaking the language 
of beasts and birds, walking arm in arm through the streets lined 
with the Easter symbolism of reviving life. 

“They who minister to the sanctities and the happiness of an 
existence that has had in it for months so much of drabness and 
despair are not ‘commercializing’ Holy Week or ‘paganizing’ 
our children. 

“Rather are they helping to quicken the hope which springs 
eternal and ever seeks to dramatize man’s divinity in the midst 
of his mortality. The story of the wooden doll in the Nativity 
Play, that came to life in the arms of the saint who embraced it, 
is the romance of this mimic pageantry.” 
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A New Landmark in Canned Food Values 
ANNOUNCING a: . 


Jcience says you need these 
iealth- essentials. Why not be 


ure you get them when they cost | 


ou nothing extra? 


During the past few years, food authorities have 
iven us a brand new reason for including fruits 
nd vegetables in our diet. Vitamins! — those 
nysterious, elusive elements that are so essen- 
ial in promoting growth and guarding health. 


But science also offers a warning. A tremen- 
lously important warning when it comes to 
itamins. Be sure you get them! 


For vitamins are not fixed, stable elements— 
ike proteins, fats or carbohydrates. They are as 
atiable as flavor itself. Nature develops them 
lowly —and unless properly protected, they 
re easily lost. 


Because of these facts, DEL MONTE offers you 
n entirely new standard for your judgment of 
ood values — Det MonrE “vitamin-protected” 
oods. A promise—and a safeguard—that makes 
t more important than ever to insist on the 
JEL MOnrez label. 


Read what this guarantee means 


)xygen is the foe of vitamins, just as it is of 
lavor. When you cook raw foods at home, 
ven in a covered container, the oxygen of air 
; always present. Certain vitamins are lost.’ 


Before Det MONTE Fruits and Vegetables are 
ooked, the air is drawn or exhausted from the 
an. The can is sealed air-tight. It has been 
cientifically established that such methods, im- 


DEL MO 


NTE PEACH RIPENING CHART 
i 20 30 


PARTS OF SUGAR AND FRUIT ACID 
. 


es GREEN FRUIT ~ GLAMOELESS 
4 


JEL MONTE “‘vitamin-protection” goes hand- 
2-hand with finer flavor—If you want to be sure 
© the greatest value in the fruits and vegetables you buy, 
pL MONTE’s extra care in selecting only raw foods at 
1e peak of perfection, is especially important. Under 
rdinary canning methods, fruit may be canned when it 
aches the point marked ‘‘A’’on the chart. DEL MONTE 
emands still further ripening on the tree—an added as- 
trance of finest flavor and maximum vitamin content, 


nder this brand, 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
VITAMINS 


and their importance in your diet 


The term “‘vitamins”’ designates a group of sub- 
stances distinct in their functions from proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats and mineral salts. 


They have no food value in themselves, they do 
not in themselves supply energy or build tissue. 
Yet they are absolutely essential for growth and 
health. Without them, our bodies cannot prop- 
erly assimilate or use the foods we eat. Vitamins 
are the ‘‘vital spark’’ which keeps the human en- 
gine running smoothly. 


While vitamins are widely distributed in Nature 
—that is, in properly matured, perfectly fresh nat- 
ural (raw) foods—they are not always present, in 
full strength, in these same foods as they reach 
your table. Premature harvesting, storage or trans- 
portation over long distances to market, and cook- 
ing in the presence of air (as on your kitchen 
stove), all impair the vitamin content of foods. 


The best way to make sure that your diet con- 
tains an adequate supply of vitamins is: 


First, eat a wide variety of fruits, vegetables, 
fish, milk, and other foods known to be good 
vitamin sources; 


Second, assure yourself that every possible 
and practical precaution has been taken to 
bring these foods to your table “‘vitamin- 
protected.” 


possible in your own kitchen, effectively pre- 
vent most of the vitamin loss which occurs in 
cooking at home.” * 

But there are still other dangers of vitamin 
loss just as important to guard against — and 
even more difficult to overcome. 

Experiments have shown, for instance, that 
vitamin values may vary as much as 100% between 
different brands of the same canned product.* What 
makes this difference? 

Here are some of the conclusions drawn from 
actual feeding tests: 


First—The vitamin content of fruits is highest at 
the point of perfect ripeness. The vitamin content 
of vegetables is highest while these foods are young 
and tender. Unless fruits and vegetables are harvested 
at just these points, it is impossible to be sure of all the 
health-promoting values these foods should have.® 


Second—Fruits and vegetables start to lose vitamins 
as soon as they are picked. Even the matter of hours 
between harvesting and canning therefore makes a dif- 
ference in vitamin content. Speed in canning is essential. 
To pick each variety at the moment of perfection 
—and to can it so quickly — calls for far greater 
skill and far greater care than ordinary canning 
methods. But it does bring you extra “vitamin- 
protection.” 

It calls for greater resources, too — resources 
enjoyed by few canners. With seventy-seven 
canneries, packing establishments, ranches and 
farms in California alone, with forty others 
scattered from Florida to Hawaii, DEL MONTE is 
able to bring you special assurance of vitamin-pro- 
tection before each product is picked—special assurance 
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that vitamin loss from slow or careless handling after 
picking has been eliminated as far as skill and care 
Can gO. 


Why accept less? 


In times like these, you certainly want the most 
for your money. Right now is the season, too, 
when your menus ought to have every bit of 
the value Nature puts into her foods. 

Serve plenty of fruits and vegetables—be sure 
you get DEL MonTE! 

There’s no new mark to look for. A// DEL 
MONTE Foods in which vitamins are naturally pres- 
ent are ‘‘vitamin-protected.’’ 

Best of all, they’re extremely low in cost. 
Many of them at prices which have not been 
equalled in years. Enjoy all the variety you want. 
And with it, the wonderful assurance that you are 
getting the fine, healthful properties Nature in- 
tended your everyday foods to have—protected 
at every step from field and orchard to your table. 
1 Biochem. J., 17, 410 (1923). 2Ind. Eng. Chem., 20, 202 
(1928). 3 Ind. Eng. Chem., 23, 1064 (1931). 4 J. Agr. Re- 


search, 41, 51 (1930). © ‘The Vitamins,’’ Sherman & Smith, 
b. 195 (1931). 


=. SERS 
The vitamins most important in your — 
diet —and some of their common 
food sources, “vitamin - protected” 
under the DEL MONTE label . 


Mi 


VITAMIN C | 
Prevents sarong 
most easily de- 
stroyed of all vita- 
Mins. 


VITAMIN A | VITAMIN B* 
Promotes growth; | Promotes nerve 
strengthens resist- | health and aids 
ance to colds and | appetite. 
similar infections. 

_ Apples 


_ Asparagus 
Beets 
Carrots 
Cherries 
Corn 
Grapefruit 
Lima Beans 
Peaches 
Peas 
Pineapple 
Prunes 
Raisins 
Salmon 
Sauerkraut 


Apples 
Carrots 
Corn 
Grapefruit 
Lima Beans" 
Peaches 
Pears 

Peas 
Pineapple 
Pumpkin 
Raspberries 
Sauerkraut 
Spinach 


Asparagus 
Carrots 
Cherries 
Peas 

Prunes 
Pumpkin 
Salmon 
Sauerkraut 
Spinach 
Strawberries 
String Beans 
Sweet Potatoes 
Tomatoes 


Tomato Juice 


Spinach 
Strawberries 
String Beans 
Sweet Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Tomato Juice 


Strawberries 
String Beans 
Sweet Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Tomato Juice 


*Vitamin B is probably more affected by heat than 
the other vitamins. Del Monte methods of selection 
and process reduce this loss to a minimum. 


VITAMIN D — Aids bone growth; prevents rickets. 


Especially important in child feeding. 


Particularly 


good sources of this vitamin are: DEL MONTE Canned 
Fish, Salmon, Sardines and Tuna. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Courtesy of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


**Paul Parker Pnoto,’’ 


A “‘Sight-Saving Class”’ 


Here children handicapped by seriously defective vision receive a normal education with a minimum of eye-strain. Books in large 
type, adjustable desks, carefully measured lighting, and special teaching methods are used. 


46,000 Children With Neglected Eyesight 


HE EYESIGHT OF AT LEAST 46,000 American 
school. children, who suffer from seriously defective 
vision, is unnecessarily jeopardized. 

This charge is made by Lewis H. Carris, of New York City, 
managing director of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, in an address before the International Council for the 
Education of Exceptional Children. 

Mr. Carris placed before the Council statistics on ‘‘sight-sav- 
ing classes”? gathered by the Society, at the request of the recent 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. These 
figures disclosed that, altho 50,000 school children are known 
to be suffering from defective vision in the United States, special 
educational facilities are provided for only 4,000 of them. He 
is thus quoted in a press bulletin issued by the Society: 


“Next year will be the twentieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the first sight-saving classes in the United States 
in Boston and Cleveland. There are now 400 of these classes in 
112 communities. No one can ever know how valuable they 
have been to society and to the children who have received an 
education under expert care. 

“Before assignment to these sight-saving classes, many of the 
children were accounted sullen, mentally subnormal, morose, 
and even criminal. When they became adjusted to their new 
surroundings, in which their eye troubles were taken into con- 
sideration, these children displayed normal intelligence and 
pleasing dispositions. 

“The books used in sight-saving classes are usually in very 
large type. Much of the work is done on the blackboard to re- 
lieve eye-strain. Adjustable seats and desks are used, and par- 
ticular care is exercised in regard to the lighting arrangement in 
the classroom. Every child is taught the touch system on the 
typewriter as soon as possible so that the eye-strain of hand- 
writing may be avoided.” 


Hz points out, too, that sight-saving classes offer not only an 
opportunity for education, but, in many instances, a possibility of 
helping to check serious eye conditions. Moreover: 

“In the vocational guidance that is offered in such classes the 
child is taught to realize his own possibilities and his own limita- 
tions, and is guided to select occupations that will not only be 
possible for him to execute but such that will not inerease his 
eye difficulties. 

“Altho there is a fairly encouraging growth indicated in the 
number of sight-saving classes established in elementary schools, 
the work is now at a stage where a considerable number of 


graduates require advantages offered by junior and senior high 
schools. To some extent such opportunities are offered, ranging 
from actual classes established to the providing of advisers and 


— 


student-readers, but in altogether too large a number of com-— 


munities no such provision is made, hence the special education 
provided in the elementary school does not result in the greatest 
attainment. Only two cities, Cleveland and Detroit, report 
provisions for sight-saving class pupils in vocational junior high 
schools.” 


Sica the State makes education compulsory, Mr. Carris 
thinks that it should aid in providing this in a form that can be 
assimilated. Only fourteen States have done this by legislative 
measures and by providing financial assistance—the assistance 
taking the form of a per capita appropriation, an arrangement 
for the expenditure of special sums, or the payment of a part of 
the teacher’s salary. About 95 per cent. of all our sight-saving 
classes have been established in these fourteen States. On the 
other hand, out of thirty-five cities having a population of over 
100,000 that have not established sight-saving classes, eleven are 
in States making financial provision. He goes on: 

“The per capita cost of educating children in sight-saving 
classes is usually from $200 to $250; it ranges from $132 to $331 
per year. The per capita cost of educating other groups shows 
an equally wide variation: in regular grades from $44 to $124; in 
classes for the deaf from $226 to $431; in orthopedic classes from 
$88 to $378. 

“It is obvious that special facilities for educating mentally 
or physically handicapped children cost more than those pro- 
vided for normal children. If, by providing them, the State is 
enabled to change potential liabilities into actual assets, no 
further justification is necessary. It must always be borne in 
mind, however, that this extra outlay is for the purpose of pro- 
viding an even chance, and that extra dividends ean not be ex- 
pected from the individual child for whom the outlay is made. 

“The most important justification for the additional cost in- 
volved through such methods is the psychologieal state of handi- 
capped children. A child suffering from any handicap is likely 
to develop complexes and inhibitions arising direetly out of the 
handicap. If, in addition, he develops a new set of complexes 
and inhibitions arising from failure, he becomes doubly handi- 
capped. 

“The sight-saving class teaching personnel is composed of a 
group having in the main good educational foundation; a fairly 
high percentage of these teachers are specially trained for this 
work, An increasing number of teacher-training institutions in 
various parts of the country are offering courses.” 
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THE MOST NEARLY LIMITLESS 


SERVICE THE WORLD AFFORDS 


Count, if you can, the value of a given tele- 
phone call. It may cost you five cents or less. 
It may have profited you five dollars or five 
hundred dollars. It may have brought you 
five friends or five hours of leisure, or five 
years more of life. 

There is no way to measure the full value 
of the telephone, for it is the most nearly 
limitless service the world affords. 

It is yours to use as you will, when you 
will, wherever you will. It knows no time or 
distance, class or creed. Over its wires 
come messages of hope and cheer, of 


friendship and love and business, of 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


births and marriages, of every active moving 
step in life and living. Its many millions of 
calls each day are the vocal history of the na- 
tion—the spoken diary of the American people. 

Hundreds of thousands of employees, 
eighty-five million miles of wire, and a plant 
investment of more than four thousand mil- 
lion dollars are at your service whenever you 
pick up the telephone. Yet the charge for 
local residential use is only a few cents a day. 
ditinicectn, valiigge.... low -in: Coste. ..° . your 
telephone. In the next moment it may 
ring with a message that will change 


your des tiny. 
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Take Walter P Chryslers word about this 
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NEW 1932 


JUT 


AS LOW AS 


“This New 1932 Ply- 
mouth is the greatest 
| more-for-the-dollar 
value we have ever pro- 


duced. | assure you there has never been 
such size, beauty, quality, combined with 
such excellence of performance, at so low 


) F.0.B. 
FACTORY 


a price. In Ve judgment, Plymouth, with 
oe 5 ~=Floating Power, is the 


lodies . . . . Rigid-X Double-Drop Frame . . . . Hydraulic Brakes with 


Jentrifuse Brake Drums .... Smart Body Styles... . 112-inch Wheelbase .... t d 5 
: TIONAL AT SLIGHT EXTRA COST) O Nn e C a r O r Ke) @ | y S 


\utomatic Clutch and Duplate Safety Plate Glas 


‘une in on CHRYSLER a oe RADIO PROGRAM - “ul 
Zie ae of the Air’ onduc a ee ae Columbia bh - b 
toa Bato -Coas ee twork; ek Su ae ay, 8 : M., Easter andard Time. t rl ty uy er, 226tpee 
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Two-Story Pullman Staterooms 


ULLMAN PASSENGERS MAY HEREAFTER “go 

up-stairs to bed’”’—not up a precarious stepladder to a 

windowless shelf, but over real steps to an upper state- 
room with a window. The Pullman News (Chicago) has the 
following description, with illustrations: 


“The picture shows a novel and adequate view of the upper 
single bedroom in the duplex arrangement now being tried out 
with success in two Pullman sleeping-cars on the Pennsylvania 
between New York and Akron. 


At the lower left-hand corner 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Pullman Company 


Exterior of Pullman Car With Duplex Rooms 


is seen the entrance to the room on the ‘lower story,’ that is, 
on a level with the body of the car and the standard sections. 

“One ean see the extent of the daytime couch, which becomes 
a commodious bed at night; the individual toilet facilities; the 
window, and the ingenious cupboard above the couch in which 
luggage is placed, out of the way of the traveler. One will note 
that two steps from the ecar’s floor level takes the passenger 
into the upper duplex. 

“There having been much curiosity as to the exterior appear- 
ance of the Pullmans containing duplex rooms, a view of the 
end of the car in which the new accommodation is fitted is re- 
produced. A portion of the lower roof is raised to permit the 
necessary headroom for the occupant of the uppers, and also 
for the insertion of two windows. 


Lower Room 
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“‘Pittsburghers seem particularly partial to the duplex for east- 
bound journeys, and constitute a large proportion of the duplex | 
travelers. It is possible the two cars—Voyager and Wanderer 
—may be placed on a New York-Pittsburgh run for further 
demonstration.” 


Pressure As a Germ Killer 


ATURATING GERMS WITH GAS at high pressure 
and suddenly releasing it has been found to destroy 
them. Carbon dioxid (carbonic-acid gas) is usually — 

employed because the germs take it up more readily. 

This method is valuable in cases 
where heat or chemicals can not be 
used, and it is effective also with — 
larger organisms, such as small in- 
sects, their eggs, or grubs. 

Says Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry (Haston, Pa.), in a de-— 
scription of the method: 


~ 


with carbon dioxid at a pressure of — 
800 pounds per square inch, and that — 
pressure is suddenly released, the 
bacteria are destroyed and the pro- 
toplasm of the cells is liberated in a | 

: 


: 
| 
‘‘When bacteria become saturated — 
> 
- 


colloidal form because of the sudden 
expansion of the gas within the bac- 
teria. 

“This announcement is made by 
David Crowther, who was formerly 
at the University of Minnesota, and — 
more recently at Columbia Uni- | 
_ versity. While the process is still in — 
the experimental stage, large quantities of vaccines have been — 
made, and the experiment continues. | 

“Spores are not destroyed at the pressure indicated, but — 
whether this resistance is due to impermeability of the membrane 
to the earbon dioxid, or the strength of the heavy walls or 
membranes of the spore enabling it to resist the internal pressure, 
is not known. Yeast cells are destroyed with difficulty, but 
larger organisms, such as weevils and eggs found in flour and 
cereals, are easily destroyed, either by using carbon dioxid, or 
by a change in air-pressure.”’ 


Upper Duplex Room Viewed From Above 
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PEOPLE WITHOUT 


A MAN lives in an apartment out in the west-end... 
comes in on the train to an office in the heart of the 
city. Down in the apartment elevator in the morn- 
ing. Up in the elevator a half-hour later to his office. 
Down in the elevator at lunch-time. Back up in the 
elevator to work again. Down in the elevator at five. 
And up in his apartment elevator again at five- 
thirty. He rides in an elevator at least six times a 
day, yet probably doesn’t realize how many times he 
uses it, and what it means to him in his business and 
social life. 

The modern elevator has become so much a part 
of our daily lives that we are not conscious of it at 


all. It starts so easily, ascends so smoothly and 


quietly, and stops so exactly level with our floor 
that there really is no reason for us to give it a 
moment's thought. 

But some one thinks about elevators! Not a 
single improvement in elevator service and comfort 
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ELEVATORS 


but some engineer has first conceived it in his 
mind’s eye. Within the plant of Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, these engineers are busy now, searching for 
new ways to make the elevator serve you — and 
finding them! 


An antiquated elevator cannot possibly give you 
the convenience and comfort due you in these 
modern days — no more than can an antiquated 
motor car. Knowing this, Otis Elevator Company 
spends a great deal of time and research in de- 
veloping the means of modernizing elevators at 
low cost. Ask your building owner to investigate 
the Otis Modernization Plan at the Otis office 
in your cily. 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


THE WINN 
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ILL TAKE THE 
CUP BUT NOT 
THE CREDIT - IT WAS 


SPEED BLEND! 


...DU PONT’S 
NEW POLISH! 


PEED BLEND is the polish and 
S cleaner that works fast and safely 
—in one operation. Rub it on lightly, 
wipe it off with a dry cloth. Presto! 
Showroom splendor is restored. 


Millions of car owners are insisting 
on Speed Blend, the new, fast-work- 
ing No. 7 Duco Polish. 

Du Pont makes and recommends it 
—and du Pont, maker of Cop 
Duco, should know what 
sort of polish is best for 
your car! Send coupon— 
get sample. 


. . ° 


DU PONT RADIO SHOW: 
“Today and Yesterday" on the 
Columbia Network, Fridays at 
8:30 P.M. Eastern Standard 
Time. (Pacific Coast, Thurs 
days at 9:30 P. M.) 


E.I, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Desk L-2,General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Toronto 9, Canada. 


Send me a sample of Speed Blend, I enclose 10 cents 


to help cover packing and postage. (Good only in 
U.S. and Canada.) 
Name—— 5 = 
Address a 
State or 
City Province 
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Fighting Crime in Our Pacific “Paradise” 


N escaped murderer, unshaven, with 

two guns stuck in his belt, was at 
large in lovely Honolulu, capital of the 
‘Paradise of the Pacific.” He was sought 
in every nook and cranny of the city’s 
underworld by a force of 500 policemen, 
but he walked the streets, openly, un- 
afraid, unapprehended. 

He accosted a woman at a street corner 
and demanded (and received) 
fifty cents to buy food. 

He walked into a bakery and 
helped himself to two loaves 
of bread. 

He met a friend, stopt to 
chat, and boasted of his con- 
tempt for the police. 

He ealled a_ police-station 
on the telephone. (Remember, 
it is not from a detective story 
that we borrow, but from a 
news account in the Honolulu 
Advertiser of the supposed 
movements of an escaped con- 
vict.) 

“Know who this is?’’ he 
asked when his phone call was 
answered. 

“No. Who is it?” replied 
the policeman at his end of the 
line. 

‘This is Lyman. You guys 
can’t catch me.’ With which 
taunt he rang off, leaving the 
officer gasping at his impudence. 

Daniel Lyman, serving a term 
for murder, and Lui Kaikapu, 
convicted of burglary, slipt 
quietly and without difficulty 
out of Oahu prison in the early morning 
hours of January 1 to buy liquor for the 
prisoners’ New Year celebration. They did 
not return on schedule. Kaikapu remained 
at large only a few days; but Lyman was 
not retaken for a month, and all Honolulu 
seethed with excitement over his feat. 

His escape was as celebrated in Honolulu 
as the world-famous ‘‘honor killing’ of 
Joseph Kahahawai, which did not occur 
until a week later. The Lyman affair has 
been wound up. But Mrs. Granville 
Fortescue, Lieut. Thomas Massie, U.S. N., 
and two sailors, E. J. Lord and Albert O. 
Jones, charged with the slaying of Kahaha- 
wai, are yet to be tried, and no less a legal 
light than Clarence Darrow has been called 
to their defense, which still holds the 
interest of the world. 


eae one, of course, recalls the shocking 
events which led up to the 
‘‘honor murder” and centered international 
attention on less pleasant aspects of the 
‘“Paradise of the Pacific’’ 
been wont to contemplate. The assault by 
five men on Mrs. Thalia Massie (daughter 


series of 


than we have 


of Mrs. Fortescue and wife of Lieutenant 
Massie), last September, the trial of the 
accused, of whom Kahahawai was one, 
ending in a mistrial; and the revenge exe- 
cuted on Kahahawai by the relatives of 
Mrs. Massie. 


Hawan had for some time been dis- 
turbed by what seemed a wave of sex — 


The Specter That Confronts Honolulu 


—tLove in the Honolulu ‘‘Advertiser.’”’ 


crimes—on which the Massie ease fixt the 
spotlight. According to statements by 
Rear-Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., com- 
mandant of the Fourteenth Naval District, 
cited in Tue Digest for January 23, forty 
cases of criminal assault were investigated 
by physicians at the Honolulu Emergency 
Hospital during the first eleven months of 
1931. In other quarters this allegation is 
denied; but early in 1932, we find the 
Honolulu press publishing detailed ac- 
counts of several such cases. That Hono- 
lulu was deeply stirred was indicated by a 
Star-Bulletin editorial, ‘‘Up and at ’Em,” 
published after one of these assaults. 
Obviously, remarked this journal: 


The underworld is thumbing its nose at 
the police authorities of Honolulu. 

There is just one response to make when 
faced with an epidemic of disease, physical, 
mental, or moral: 

Up and at ’em, with every active man 
in the community putting his shoulder to 
the wheel. 

With a new assault case that might be 
classed as the work of an underworld 
pervert or a product of epidemies of crime 
acting on minds of a low order, thisis no time 
to waste a moment or an hour on any other 
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subject than running down the criminal 
and running out the criminal crowd. 


Alans followed one another thick and 
fast in the days immediately following the 
“honor killing,’ when dread of sex crimes 
was at its height, and it had just been made 
public that convicts in Hawaiian jails had 
been enjoying liberty to come and go al- 
most as they pleased—a liberty ended by 
the uproar over the Lyman escape. 

Seth W. Richardson, Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States, was sent to 
Hawaii to investigate. Reforms in the 
handling of crime planned by Governor 
Judd were given impetus. A new police 
administration in Honolulu was put in 
power. Maj. Gordon Ross _ succeeded 
John Lane as High Sheriff, but not before 
Lane had dismissed a number of guards 
whose alleged negligence had aided the 
escape of Lyman and Kaikapu. 

Capt. John A. Greening, administrative 
captain of the Berkeley, California, police 
department and ‘“‘right-harnd man” of 
August Vollmer, nationally known crimi- 
nologist, police organizer, and chief of the 
‘Berkeley police, was called to Honolulu to 
assist and advise in the reorganization of 
the police. 

Interesting crime statistics were un- 
earthed both by investigators and by news- 


“paper correspondents from the mainland. 


Russell Owen, in a dispatch to the North 
American Newspaper Alliance and the New 
York Times, presents some figures from a 
report by Dr. S. D. Porteus of Hawaii 
University on the cases of 434 convicts. 
These figures, it is interesting to note, show 
that Hawaiians themselves are responsible 
for only part of the crime in Hawaii. 
According to Dr. Porteus, as reported by 
Mr. Owen, seventy-two prisoners were 
serving terms for murder and ten for man- 


slaughter, 19 per cent. of all sentenced 


being charged with the latter crime. 


Aliens, including Filipinos and Porto 


- Ricans, are reported responsible for 80 per 
cent. of the crime in Hawaii. 


Gt arernnn men serving terms for murder 
had previously been convicted of assault; 


and thirty-three prisoners were convicted 
of the latter offense. One-third of the 
crimes of the nature of assault were com- 
mitted by Filipinos, and one-third by other 


aliens. 


Philip Kinsley presents in the Chicago 


Tribune another interesting passage on the 


-erime situation in Hawaii. It is to be read 


as a forecast of Mr. Richardson’s report 


on conditions. Says Mr. Kinsley: 


Courts, police, prosecutors, the parole 
board, the Governor, and prisons are lax 
and inadequate, particularly in sex offenses, 
which have been growing at an alarming 
rate for the last ten years. There was no 
general realization of the growth in sex 
offenses here until the Navy’s action in the 
Ala Moana case [the attack on Mrs. 
Massie]. 

Records of twenty years of assaults and 
sex offenses cover less than one page of 
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Golfdom passes the 19th Amendment 


Copr., 1932, United States Rubber Co. 


At Last —the “U. S.“ Queen Royal 
for Women Golfers 


Cheer, women golfers! 1931 marked 
the end of golf-ball discrimination 
against you. 

_Until now every manufacturer has 
spent his time trying to make the best 
golf ball— for men. But the ball that 
gives the best results for men players 
is not the best ball for your stroke. 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany has come to the rescue. The 
“U.S. QUEEN ROYAL, legal for 
tournament play, is specially built for 
women golfers. Lighter than men’s 
golf balls, it enables you to get the 
ball up in the air—which means 
more distance for your shots. 

Lower your score by playing the 
ball that fits your game. Ask your 
Pro for the “U.S.” Queen Royal! 
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@ U.S... QUEEN ROYAL— 
For Women. 75c each. 3 for $2. 


@ “U. S.“. ROYAL—For Dis- 
tance. 75c each. 3 for $2. 


e@ U.S.“ PRO ROYAL — For 
Super-Distance and Accuracy. 
75c each. 3 for $2. 


@ “U.S. 444 — For Tough- 
ness. 75c each. 3 for $2. 


e “U. SS.“ FAIRWAY— Larg- 
est-selling 50c ball. 


@ U.S.“ NOBBY—3 good 
balls for $1, or 35¢ each. 


@ “U.S. TIGER — For Prac- 
tice. Its price is surprisingly low. 


Golf Balls 
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dd the whole 
Pacitic Coast 


TO YOUR CALIFORNIA ROUNDTRIP 


ROM most Eastern and Mid- 

western points, on May 15, 
the extra charge for including 
the Pacific Northwest in a reg- 
ular California roundtrip will 
be removed. Then you can go 
West one route, return on an- 
other Southern Pacific routeand 
thus include the whole Pacific 
Coast on your vacation trip for 
not 1 cent added fare. 

Only Southern Pacific offers 
the choice of 4 Great Routes. 
Only Southern Pacific’s rails 
serve many of the West's greate--" 
est attractions. Studythe map 
for a moment. List the places 

ou-want to see. And when you 
te your ticket make sure that 
itincludes them. Insist that your 
routing include two of the fol- 

~ lowing routes: Shasta, Overland, 
Golden State, Sunset. (Southern 
Pacific steamships, New York 
—New Orleans.) 

You choose from America’s 
finest trains. Air-conditioned 
and cooled dining cars after 
June 1 on “Overland Limited” 

“Golden State Limited.” 


Include the Olympic Games 
No matter what your Pacific 
Coast destination let this rail- 
road of the West show you all 
of California—all of the Pacific 
Coast. This is Fiesta YearinCal- _ 
ifornia, with the OlympicGames | y 
in Los Angeles. Probably never’ 
again in a lifetime will an Olym 
piad be held in America. y / 


CALIFORNIA ROUNDTRIPS 
thru Pacific Northwest if you wis 


Season roundtrip examples: (good 
leaving May 15 to Oct. 15). 
From New York City $135.12 
to $138.32, Chicago $90.30, etc. 
30-day limit examples: From New 
York City $119 to $122, Phila- 
delphia $118.50, etc. | 

* From most Eastern or Midwest points. 


Write for detailed itinerary to 
O.P.. BARTLEFT, Dept. B, 310 
S. Michigan. Blvd., Chicago, or 
H. H GRAY, Dept:B; 531 Fifth. 
Avenue, New York City. Name 
your Pacific Coast destination 
and the places and sidetrips you 
want to include in your round- 
mee (See map) and you will be 
mailed complete plan. Ask for 
details on West Coast of Mexico. 


and 
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CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS 
VIA KANSAS CITY, EL 
PASO, TUCSON AND 
PHOENIX. . 

ot 


oan 


_ NEW YORK OR CHICA. 
_ GO VIA NEW ORLEANS, 
SANANTONIO, EL PASO, | 
_ TUCSON AND PHOENIX. © 


NEW C ORLEANS. 


Beathers Pacific 


4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


| 
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references, but for the last ten-year» they 
take twelve pages. The punishment in 
many ‘‘bad’’ cases was only a few months 
in prison, where life was rather easy- 
going with the prisoners spending week- 
ends at home and doing about ‘as they 
pleased. 


In the first hysteria following the Kaha- 
hawai killing, many extravagant state- 
ments were made on the subject of Hono- 
lulu vice; but the tide soon turned. he 
Hawaii Hochi notes with approval that “‘a 
calmer analysis of the situation appears in 
the pages of nearly all the more responsible 
newspapers and magazines. Hmphatie de- 
nials are made by men whose word carries 
the weight of authority that Honolulu is 
any worse than many mainland cities or 
that there is any element of racial prejudice 
in the events that have been given such 
unmerited publicity recently.” 

Nevertheless, ensuing investigations un- 
covered conditions, chiefly in Oahu prison, 
which in their grotesqueness provoke both 
laughter and dismay. ' 

Lax supervision in this prison turned it 
into a tolerably pleasant place, all things 
considered, where prisoners came and went 
very much at will. 

Things being as pleasant as they were, 
we are not surprized to read in The Star- 
Bulletin that ‘‘Lyman and- Kaikapu did 
not plan an escape, in the full sense of the 
word.”’ This was revealed by members 
of the prison board in releasing to the press 
Lyman’s answers to questions put to him. 
Continuing: 

The two, according to the statement, 
merely intended to climb the wall, obtain 
liquor outside for a New Year’s ‘‘celebra- 
tion”’ inside the prison, and expected, when 
they left, to return by 3 A. M., January 1. 

Why this program was not carried out 
was not revealed. 

According to the statement, Lyman de- 
clared that he, Kaikapu, and Peters [an- 
other prisoner] first started talking about a 
plan at the moving-picture show on New 
Year’s Eve. 

“Will you tell us just what you fellows 
talked about, why and how you planned 
it?’’ Lyman was asked. 

““We were planning to go out,” Lyman 
replied, “‘and get some booze, and come 
right back.” 

Q.—‘‘And come right back?” 

A.—‘‘Yes.”’ 


Mor do these little holidays from durance 
vile seem to have been at all uncommon, 
according to a report by the prison direc- 
tors to Governor Judd. We quote some 
excerpts printed in The Star-Bulletin: 


Albert Wong, a paroled prisoner, testified 
that while confined to the prison he used 
to make trips home regularly. He said he 
was allowed to spend most of the week- 
ends at home. 

Wong alleged that Joseph B. Wolf left 
the prison frequently and that William 
Cockett was supposed to have gone out 
with David Bray, turnkey, frequently. 

He also testified that Edward K. Du- 
vauchelle, another prisoner, made frequent 
trips with Bray. 

Ambrose Lee, a prisoner, was asked what 
the prisoners did on New Year’s Eve. 

“We went out serenading,” he said. 
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When President and Bandit Rode 
Together 


N the first carriage sat the President of 
France; in the second, the Bandit King 


‘of Corsica. 


The crowd cheered and showered both 
carriages with flowers. It was lucky that 
the President did not turn around, because 
the bandit hero received by far most of 
the bouquets. 

This incident is recounted by Prince 
William of Sweden in the Sunday Magazine 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The second 
son of the Swedish King has recently re- 
turned from a visit to the ‘‘bandit country”’ 
of Corsica, ‘‘where robbers are heroes and 
the police intruders.” 

The European press points the finger of 
scorn at America’s glorification of the 
gangster, Prince William suggests; but it 
forgets that in Corsica there are bandit 
families that have elevated themselves into 
dynasties, and have 
national heroes. Capone and his cohorts 
of “‘gangorillas,” it would seem, are the 
merest upstarts compared with the Bella- 
coscia brothers, one of whom rode in state 
with President Carnot of France—tho the 
President did not know it. Here is the 
story as told by Prince William: 


become legendary 


After an exceedingly eventful life, full of 


battle, murder, and infamy, one of the 
brothers died. The survivor, Antonio, 
was alone. 


He longed for rest, and seriously began 


-to consider means of reconeiliation with 


the law-abiding community, so that he 
might end his days under fairly normal 
conditions. 

With the Prefect and the Colonel of the 
gendarmes, he planned a reconciliation that 
could be accepted officially by both parties, 
to take place during the anticipated visit 
of the President of France. 

It was agreed that when Monsieur 
Carnot made his tour through the village, 
Antonio was to step forth as spokesman 
for his friends and extend a welcome, 
meanwhile assuring the President of France 
a safe conduct through the perilous regions. 

All went well. Now remained only one 
‘point—to get the President’s approval of 
the plan. But when the matter, most cer- 
tainly in the suavest of words, was laid 
before him in the evening precedinz the 
ceremonies, he flatly refused. 


Luz President of France could under no 
circumstances treat with a bandit. The 
Prefect, the head of the gendarmes, and 
the bandit’s ambassador all tore their hair. 
President Carnot’s refusal opened the risk 
of a stray bullet through his august body 
from the rear. 

‘“All the gendarmes and troops of Cor- 
sica could not avert the catastrophe if Mr. 


‘Bandit chose to show his teeth. The con- 


ference ended in the small hours of the 
night.” 

But Bellacoscia won 
Swedish prince tells us: 


his point, as the 


Early next morning, the Presidential 
tour started with the usual pomp and show. 
Motor-cars had not yet been invented. It 
was four miles to go by earriage, and the 
sun stood already high in the heavens 
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Vaeation 

opportunity 
ofa 

lifetime 


HIS SUMMER you need a real vacation 

...and here it is. All the thrills Southern 
California always offers, and the Olympic 
Games! Never again this vacation opportu- 
nity. 

The blue Pacific for swimming, sailing, fish- 
ing ... exotic pleasure-islands .. . mile-high 
mountains, shaded lakes...every sport in new 
and thrilling settings...the foreign atmos- 
phere of ancient Missions, palms, orange 
groves and Old Mexico close-by. 


Gay Hollywood nights... big, hospitable 
Los Angeles ... Pasadena, Long Beach, San- 
ta Monica, Glendale, Beverly Hills, Pomona 
...fascinating cities and resorts in a sportland 
of rainless summer days and cool nights... 
the big vacation you need this year. 


Southern California in festive array, enter- 
taining champions and celebrities from all the 
world! Come for the Olympic finals, July 30 
to Aug. 14, if you can. Or come any time this 
summer... for festival will reign all season. 


Costs lower than ever 


By rail (new low summer fares) from most 
points in the country, even a two-weeks vaca- 
tion gives you at least eleven days actually 


Beside the cool Pacific you'll forget care 


here. And costs while here need be no more 
than those of an ordinary vacation. For in 
this year ’round vacationland you escape the 
“peak prices” necessary in short-season re- 
sorts. We prove these statements in a remark- 
able new book which the coupon below 
brings you free. 


FRE 

The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 
with over 100 interesting gravure photo- 
graphs, map, route information, itemized 
daily cost figures, etc.... perhaps the most 
complete vacation book ever published. With 
it, if you wish, we will send, also free, com- 
plete Olympic Games details and schedules, 


with ticket application blanks. Send the cou- 
pon today. Start planning now! 


NEW 64-PAGE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC GAMES INFORMATION 


(If you wish another beautiful book, ‘Southern 
California through the Camera,” include 10 cents 
in stamps.) 


Make this supreme vacation yours this sum- 
mer. Advise anyone not to come here seek- 
ing employment lest he be disappointed, but 
for the tourist the attractions are unlimited. 


Scenic grandeur Orange groves 


A glimpse of Old Spain 


Movie making 


the Olympte Games in 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


“AII- Year Club ef Southern California, Ltd., Div. D-4, 
Send. me booklets I have checked below: 


(J “Southern California through the Camera’”’ 
Also send free booklets about counties checked below: 


1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. ‘ 


C] Free new 64-page illustrated book with details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. ‘ 
Free detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks, 
(10 cents enclosed). 


Peer rrr 


(] Los Angeles OO Riverside (JJ San Bernardino CO Ventura 
(CJ Orange (D Santa Barbara (C1 San Diego , 
Name - ee , 
Street. » —< 
City 2. State ae: ' 
(Please Print Your Name and Address) __ es 4 PS 6 AE See. j 


DR. KROMAYER 
is head of the famous 
Kromayer Sanatorium 
for skin diseases, 
in Berlin. 


on oils 


the way this noted 
Doctor advises 


ON’T tolerate boils, pimples—un- 

sightly, painful blemishes. Learn 

how easy it 1s to correct them by attack- 

ing their underlying cause—a sluggish, 
unclean condition of your intestines ! 


As Dr. Ernst Kromayer, head of Ber- 
lin’s famous Kromayer Sanatorium for 
skin diseases, explains: 


‘‘Presh yeast helps the intes- 
tinal action and prevents constipation. 
Through its purifying effect...chronic 
skin gland affections such as boils, 
pimples, and acne can be overcome.”’ 


So if you’re really determined to get rid 
of boils, try Fleischmann’s Yeast. Just 
eat 3 cakes every day—regularly. And 
as your system is gently cleansed, 
“toned” and purified, those horrid skin 
eruptions will gradually disappear. 


You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast— 
rich in health-giving vitamins B, G and 
D—at grocers’, restaurants and soda 
fountains, and directions are on the 
label. Add it to your regular diet—start- 
ing today! 


“T SUFFERED regu- 
larly from boils,’’ 
writes James W. Bey- 
ans, of Baltimore, 
“‘undoubtedly due in 
part to improper 
elimination. I finally 
tried Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. My skin was 
entirely cleared.”’ 


IMPORTANT ! 


Fleischmann's Yeast for 
health comes only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It is yeast in 
its fresh, effective form— 
the kind doctors advise! 


© 1931, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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when the party approached the fateful 
regions. 

In the first landau sat Monsieur Carnot 
with a pale but well-controlled Prefect at 
his side, surrounded by a compact wall of 
mounted gendarmes and police. 

In the other, the Colonel had taken his 
position. And who but Antonio Bellacoscia 
himself was to sit beside him! Proud as an 
emperor and entirely satisfied with the 
arrangement. It is not every day that a 
Corsican bandit can ride so sumptuously, 
with an escort at that, prepared to obey 
his slightest wish. 

And so they entered the village under 
the liveliest cries and throwing of flowers. 
It was lucky that the President did not 
turn around, because car number two got 
by far the most bouquets. It was really 
Bellacoscia who was hailed in his position 
of the second power of the State as he sat 
in rank with the highest. 

Fully as little did Carnot suspect that 
the lady who first bade him: welcome and 
handed him an armful of flowers in the 
name of the community was none other 
than Madame Banditess in her own person. 

The mayor meekly had to wait with his 
speech until the little ceremony was over. 


The American ““Ganguage” 


HE busy brains of the underworld 

may not be raking in the profits so 
lavishly these days, what with Mr. Capone 
out of circulation, but they go right on 
making language, the Associated Press 
reports from Chicago. 

Out of the ‘‘bad lands” that gave the 
nation ‘‘such familiar phrases as ‘taken for 
a ride’ and ‘on the spot’ flows a continuous 
stream of new words and new uses for old 
words. 

with new de- 
new symbolisms 


“Changing conditions 
mands on vocabularies, 
grasped by the gangster mind, or a mere 
need for terminological novelty have 
brought forth a number of so far unre- 
corded phrases in recent months.” 

Here are some of them: 


Mr. Whiskers—A general term for the 
Federal Government, especially its law- 
enforcement officers, as opposed to city 
police. 

Troops—A_ substitute for 
Mey avo 

Whacks—General term for any form of 
foree, most often used in the phrase ‘‘to 
put the whacks on” some one. 

Wheels—Substitute for ‘‘big 
leaders of a gang. 

Ta-ta—Onomatopeic term for a ma- 
chine-gun. : 

Short—An automobile, used especially 
in the phrase ‘‘hot short,” for a stolen ear. 

Gunsel— Wither a stupid or a treacherous 
person. It apparently comes from the 
Yiddish word ‘“‘gantzel,” a gosling. 

Nature-ray—“‘ All right”’ or ‘“‘O. K.,” as 
in the phrase, “I’m feeling nature-ray.”’ It 
evidently is based on violet rays. 

Sneaker—An independent still, i. e., one 
not run for the liquor syndicate. 

To Y some one—'o betray or to double- 
cross. The usage comes from the: practise 
of some speak-easy proprietors in mixing 
near-beer with real beer through a double 
or Y-shaped pipe. 

To go out in the country—‘‘ Taken for a 
ride,’’ most ride victims being found in an 
unpopulated spot. 


“mob? or 


shots,” 


Res 


APRESS. 


E was all set for an important 
ride in the country, but she 
said “NO.” 

She couldn’t tell him to throw that 
sizzling boiler in the lake. A guy has 
to learn that for himself. She loved 
pipes. All women do. But it must 
be good, mild tobacco in a first-class, 
well-groomed pipe. 

We recommend Sir Walter Raleigh 
Smoking Tobacco, because we make 
it, of course, but also because it is a 
mild blend of mellow, well-aged Bur- 
leys. It’s popular, and fast getting 


more so. Try Sir Walter’s grand 
blend today. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. D24 


Send for this 


F REG 


BOOKLET 


SIR WALTER 
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How “Mother” Fries a Pie 


y OTHER” MILLER pinched the 
last bit of pie-crust into place, 

sprinkled cinnamon over its bulging top, 

and dropt the pie into a sizzling skillet. 

She was making a fried pie just like the 
one she had served at her wedding break- 
fast, fifty-eight years before. 

She is seventy-seven, and Frederick Mil- 
ler, her mate of nearly threescore years, is 
seventy-nine. The delicious pie ‘‘Mother” 
Miller serves her guests down in Clay 
County, Missouri, is achieving something 
like national fame. Reporters of the Kan- 
sas City Star are speculating on her secret. 
The editors of the New York Sun are 
delving into the mystery of the disappear- 
ance of fried pie, and trying to connect 
the spryness and smartness of the Millers 
of Clay County, as they near the fourseore 
mark, with such a diet. What is fried pie? 
asks The Sun, bemoaning its lack of fame: 


The great apple-pie belt of Maine knows 
it not, neither does Cape Cod nor the Pil- 
grim shore of Massachusetts; and Brock- 
ton, Middleboro, and Duxbury still serve 
pies of cranberries and blueberries. 

Ask in restaurants of our white-light 
district for fried pie, and you will be told 
“we are out of that kind.” 

Morton Shand in his book on foods lauds 
_apple-pie, and classes other pies as tarts, 
but says nothing of the fried variety. 

The earliest edition of the ‘‘ White House 
| Cook Book” knows it not, and the ancient 
“Dorchester Cook Book’ mentions it, but 
evades the question by saying it is ‘‘pie 
fried instead of baked.” 

Possibly the Missouri setting had some- 
thing to do with fried pies. The lard that 
Mrs. Miller used in making them she ren- 
dered herself, and the wood that she burned 
was ‘‘what father had chopped.” 


No delicacy this for the dyspeptic or 

the effete, adds the nostalgic writer of The 
Sun; but let’s not forget that ‘‘Mother”’ 
Miller at seventy-seven can fry a pie as 
expertly as ever, or that “‘Father” Miller, 
“in his seventy-ninth year, with the help 
of his youngest son, raised 1,350 bushels 
of corn on his twenty-acre farm.” 


Long Service in America 


Americans are seldom accused of being 
too modest. Yet it appears that in these 
columns, a few days ago, the palm for long 
and faithful service was too readily granted 
to members of an English firm. Three of 
them have piled up a total record of 186 
years with their company. 

Here in America that fine record is ex- 
celled by the robust accumulations of 
working years of three employees of the 
Eagle Pencil Company of New York. The 
credit manager has worked for them fifty- 
four years, a salesman fifty years, and the 
oldest factory man fifty-five years. The 
total for the veterans is thus 159 years, 
and all three are in good health and active 
service. — 

The average length of service of their 
traveling sales force is well over twenty 
years. Twelve of them, still on the go, total 
408 years, a record not likely to be equaled 
by many concerns throughout the world. 
—New York Times. 


TATE NERACRY- D1 GEST 


“HEART OF 
AMERICA” 


Is the heart of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines system .. . The most impor- 
tant gateway between the Mississip- 
pi and the Rockies it is one of the 
largest livestock and grain markets 
in the country ... Missouri Pacific 
maintains here extensive storage 
facilities for grain; inspection and 
icing tracks for perishable products; 
and modern facilities for feeding and 
care of livestock .. . It is a cultural 
center, built about the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Art Gallery and the 
Civic Music Center, as well as a 
manufacturing and distributing 
point from which Missouri Pacific 
freight service radiates in every di- 
rection and passenger service to the 


NORTH 


To Omaha and Lincoln and, by connec- 
tion, to Minneapolis and St. Pauland 
Pacific Northwest 


EAST 


Thru the Missouri River Valley to St. Louis 
with convenient connections in St. Louis 
Union Station to the North and East. 


SOUTH 
To Joplin, the White River Valley, Little 
Rock, Memphis and the Southeast, New 
Orleans and the Gulf Coast Country. 


SOUTHWEST 


To Wichita and Southeastern Kansas. 


WEST 


Via the Scenic Limited Route to Colorado 

Springs, Denver, Rocky Mountain resorts 

and thru the Royal Gorgeand Feather 
River Canyon to the Pacific Coast. 


A modern Union Station adds to the 
convenience of travel thru this im- 
portant gateway city. 


“A SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
SERVICE 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
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Colorado Offers You: 

Playtime Fun . . Inspiring 

Rest . . . Happiest Living 
x Re 5 ory 


«fg eee 


Imagine the Grandeur of Black Canyon 
by Noting the Gunnison River Far Below. 
Below: Quaking Aspen, San Isabel N.For. 


COLORADO 


a 


= 


Ayes you do come to Colorado 
on a vacation—and if you want 
the most fun at the lowest cost you 
will come very soon—you will quickly 
find that you could spend the rest of 
your life here without finding time to 
see every gorgeous view, to enjoy evy- 
ery delightful attraction, that Colo- 
rado offers. Investigate the many 
business opportunities of this last 
frontier, the people, the homes, the 
truly temperate climate, the living 
costs ea ask yourself if this *Tand 
of Sunshine and Vitamins” doesn’t 
offer you your happiest home, with 
more energy for work and play, more 
happy ways of resting, more places to 
go and things to do. Start pane 
your best vacation by mailing the 
coupon today. 


Richer flavor, more vitamins; 
order Colorado foods at home 


THE KEY 

STATE OF i Sirk 

THE NEW eed BRIER ” 
WEST Hay is Shipped East for Thorobred Horses 


The COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
642 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Send FREE “Colorful Colorado: Opportu- 
nity’s Playground,” illus. in natural colors. 


B Name 


mM Address 
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Sports AND ATHLETICS 
Ladlings From the Baseball Dope-Bucket 


ET your money down, gents! They’re 
straining at the barrier. 

Less than a week, and the annual base- 
ball world-championship race will be in 
full ery. 

The Cards, last year’s world champions, 
the Athletics, who trailed them, the Yanks, 
the Giants, and the Cubs, will be in a 
grand free-for-all for supremacy. At any 
rate, that’s the way it looks to the 
sports seribes after their annual 
tour of the training camps. 

On the eleventh, the Boston and 
Washington teams of the American 
League will meetin Washington. On 
the following day these games are 
scheduled: 

National League—-Boston in Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia in New York, Chi- 
cago in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh in 
St. Louis. 

American League—New York in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis in Chicago, 
Cleveland in Detroit, Washington 
in Boston. 

Fans who turn out for these games 
will greet a host of familiar faces— 
Babe Ruth, Pepper Martin, Hack 
Wilson, who has moved to Brooklyn, 
and Art (The Great) Shires, who is 
back in the majors this year and 
doing his stuff with the Boston 
Braves, but less flamboyantly, they 
say, than of yore. 

Last year, as you will recall, the 
big-league teams finished the season 
lined up in the following order: 

American — Philadelphia, New York, 
Washington, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago. 

National—St. New York, Chi- 
eago, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cincinnati. 


Louis, 


Now for a look ahead, and a guess at 
what the order may be next fall when the 
World’s Series rolls around. 

James M. Gould, writing in The Baseball 
Magazine, is one of the few sports writers 
willing to make definite predictions. 

In the Nationals, he thinks that the first 
two places lie between St. Louis and New 
York, the Cards and the Giants. The 
other six clubs in the league will end the 
season in this order, he believes: 

Chicago, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia. 

The final order in the Americans will be 
as follows, according to this forecast: 

New York, Philadelphia, Washington, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Chicago. 

An Associated Press writer, after a pano- 
ramic view of both the big leagues, voices 
the opinion that ‘“‘the prospects are that 
the Philadelphia Athleties will be better 
situated to win again than their World’s 
Series conquerors, the St. Louis Cardinals. 


“Tn each case the New York clubs, the 
Yankees and Giants, appear likely to be the 
strongest challengers, altho the word has 
filtered back from the West Coast to 
‘watch the Chicago Cubs.’”’ 

Turning away now from the five teams 
most frequently mentioned as pennant con- 
tenders, and figuring upon the chances of 
other teams (first of all in the National 


‘Here It Comes!”’ 
—Weed in “‘Judge.”’ 


League), we find Brooklyn receiving most 
serious consideration and exhibiting great 
confidence that it will be among those 
present in the first division, if it is not 
actually a pennant threat. Late in the 
training season, indeed, Max Carey, the 
new manager, was so enthusiastic, accord- 
ing to Alan Gould, Associated Press sports 
editor, that ‘‘he permitted himself for the 
first time to remark that Brooklyn has ‘a 
real chance for the pennant.’” 


dee Pittsburgh Pirates, who finished 
fifth last year, may make their way up into 
the first division this season. What they 
need, according to Frederick G. Lieb, 
writing in the New York Evening Post, is a 
stronger batting attack. George Gibson, 
famous Pirate catcher of an earlier day, 
and the team’s manager in 1921 and 1922, 
is back at the helm. He “takes over a club 
that is stronger than the average second- 
division team,”’ says Mr. Lieb, adding: 


It will not take much to put this team 
in the first division, and it has an outside 
oat of getting into the championship 
class. 

The team’s morale has been permitted to 
run down. There has been considerable 
interference from the front office, and there 
were disgruntled players on the squad. It 
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is up to Gibson to correct this condition, 
also, to improve the offensive strength. 

The 1931 Pirates finished with seventy- 
five victories and seventy-nine defeats. 
The present club looks at least ten games 
stronger. 


= Phillies, according to the Associated 
Press, ‘‘have no pennant hallucinations, 
but they have a chance to break into the 
first division.”” Manager Shotton will be 
delighted if they can ‘‘add a dozen more 
games to the ‘won’ column.” 

The Boston Braves’ horoscope is not 
favorable to a pennant this year, says John 
B. Foster of Consolidated Press. And 
much the same prediction goes for the 
Reds of Cincinnati. Every one is hard on 
the Reds, who ended 1931 in the cellar, 
and, according to William Braucher of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, ‘there 
is not even a prospect of soaring to seventh 
place this season.’”’ The team’s home-town 
paper, The Enquirer, is more optimistic, 


however, and reports that it is all set to 


get out of the cellar. It remains for Mr. 
Lieb in The Evening Post to voice greatest 
hope for this nine. 

“The Cincinnati Reds should gain more 
percentage points this season than any 


other club in either league,’’ he remarks. 
And later: ‘“‘I see big things ahead for the 


modest. 


| 


Reds, even a chance for the lower rung of 
the first. division.” 

Manager Street of the champion Cards is 
According to the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, he believes that ‘‘the pitching of 
his club is good enough to win another 


National League pennant, but unless his 


hitters take a brace he is not so sure that 
the run-making of the team will be strong 
enough to stave off the opposition.” 


T urna now to the American League, 


and taking up first the tailenders of 1931, 


Mr. Lieb foresees a better year for the 
White Sox of Chicago, who finished eighth 


‘dast fall. 


Weak batting, he thinks, will 
check this team’s rise, but a strong pitching 
staff is expected to lift it out of the cellar. 

Detroit ended seventh last season, and 
now, according to this same diamond 


expert: 


Bucky Harris, manager, is in a position 
where he must deliver this season. 

He took over the Tigers with high hopes 
three years ago, but so far no improvement 
has followed. His three clubs have finished 
sixth, fifth, and seventh, successively. Last 
season the Tigers narrowly missed having 
their first tailender. 

Detroit is still considerably removed 
from a first-division possibility. The club 
looks a few games stronger than the 1931 
club, but it will be a hard fight to raise 
itself as high as fifth, the club’s 1930 
position. 


It is hardly conceivable, says an Asso- 
ciated Press writer, that “the Boston Red 
Sox can hope this year for better than sixth 
place, to which they vaulted last season 
over the prostrate forms of the Tigers and 
White Sox.” 

And as for the St. Louis Browns under 
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21 glorious 


39 


days 


for less than *300° 


ONG AFTER the strains of Aloha 
Oe have faded across Honolulu 
harbor you'll remember the 
gorgeous color of fragrant flower- 
leis that greeted you...and bid you 
goodbye. .. . Truly this is a fasci- 
nating land. One that has charmed 
visitors since the first ship came. 

We quote from a recent issue of 
the New York World-Telegram: 

“The simple, friendly spirit of its 
early people still hovers over this 
gentle land, and the glowing Ha- 
waiian moon still rises over the 
purple heights of Diamond Head, 
beglamouring those who come un- 
der its spell. 

“Kamaaina (old-timer), mala- 
hini (newcomer)—both hold aloft 
the Kukui torch to that phrase of 
Mark Twain...‘no other land could 
so beseechingly haunt me... its 
balmy airs are always blowing, its 
summer seas flashing in the sun; 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


the pulsing of its surfbeat is in my 
ears. | see its garlanded crags, its 
plumy palms drowsing by the 
shore; in my nostrils still lives the 
breath of flowers that perished 20 
years ago.’”” 

Hawaii’s friendly spirit, her gra- 
cious hospitality is told and mar- 
veled at by every traveler that 
touches her shore. The islands of her 
lovely fleec—Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, 
Kauai, vie with each other in enter- 
tainment for malahinis. 

Honolulu this summer is the 
scene of many important meetings: 

National Foreign Trade Council 
Hawaii, May 4 to 6, 1932 
Rotary International 
Seattle, June 20 to 24, 1932 
Fourth Pacific Rotary Conference 
Hawaii, June 12 to 15, 1932 
World’s Federation Education Associa- 
tions Meeting, Hawaii, July 25 to 31, 1932 
* LESS THAN $300-—AlI expenses, in- 
cluding comfortable accommodations 
ashore and afloat fora three weeks round- 
trip from the Pacific Coast, need be no 
more than $290. Special convention hotel 
and steamship rates. 


HAWAII 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 


20071 CB U.SYHLOS 1) RESET, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you rree, authori- 
tative information about the Islands. For special booklet, illustrated 
in full color, with picture maps, send 1oc to defray cost of handling. 


Pushkin Sq., Moscow 


23 days.... 


in the Industrial Centers of 


the Soviet Union $976" 


A provocative and stimulating journey 
that gives a broad and comprehensive 
vision of the gigantic industrial and 
social projects remaking a vast and 
varied land. The institutes and stately 
palaces of Leningrad . . . the workers’ 
clubs, schools, recreation centers, so- 
cial insurance, and new art theatres of 
Moscow . .. the huge industries and 
museums of Kharkov . . . the collec- 
tive farms, and communal life of 
Rostov .. . the Dnieprostroy Dam, 
mightiest hydro-electric station in the 
world... Dniepropetrovsk, with its 
iron works... the medieval beauty of 
Kiev picturesquely situated on the high 
banks of the Dnieper . . . by all means 
bring along your camera and note-book! 


*Second Class, two together; $345 for one alone. 
Greatly reduced rates for three or four together. 


INTOURIST provides everything—hotels, 
meals, all transportation, sightseeing, 
theatre tickets, Soviet visa, and the 
services of English-speaking guides. 


Other tours of unusual interest: Moscow and 
Leningrad, 7 days, $85; Moscow, Kiev, 
and Dnieprostroy Dam, 14 days, $140 up; 
Volga Tour, 16 days, $160 up; three tours 
to Turkestan; Industrial Tours. 


Write for General Booklet LD4, INTOURIST, 
Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New York; 304 N. 
Michigan Blvd.,Chicago;756S. Broadway, 


Los Angeles. Or see your own travel agent. 


TRAVEL IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 
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Killefer, we turn to Mr. Braucher of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. 

Figures, of course, he writes, hardly ever 
‘tell us the story of a ball team. The 
Yankees, making 209 more runs last year 
than the Athletics, finished second. But 
the figures on the Browns indicate that 
Manager Bill Killefer’s work is all cut out 
for him. To bring the team out of the 
second division, pitchers must be devel- 
oped. And that is one of Bill’s specialties.” 

In Washington, according to Werner 
Laufer of this same syndicate: 


Manager Walter Johnson of the Wash- 
ington American League baseball club is in 
a tough spot. 

Only two notches are Jeft for the team 
to climb into—after finishing third to the 
Philadelphia Athletics and the New York 
Yankees last season—and the bottom five 
notches are left wide open for his gang to 
slide into, should one of several little details 
go haywire this season. 

Washington’s chance of getting ahead, 
like that of nearly every ball club, les in 
its pitching. 


Tn another article, the same writer 
states the hopes of the Cleveland Indians 
s ‘‘third—maybe better.” 
And finally, summing up the situation 
in this cireuit, William H. Rudy writes in 
the Chicago Evening Post: 


Always more reluctant than the Na- 
tional League in going in for alterations 
during the winter season, the American 
League nevertheless shows promise for 1932 
of providing a race slightly changed over 
its immediate predecessors. 

Instead of seven teams chasing the 
Athletics, six teams are doped to chase the 
co-favorites, the Athletics and Yankees, 
with the New Yorkers even rating slight 
favorites in some places. 

If Joe McCarthy ever finds time to 
stop admiring his admirable collection of 
outfielders and succeeds in rounding up a 
eapable pitcher or two, his Yankees will 
again be back in the place to which they 
would like to accustom themselves. Me- 
Carthy has started up the American League 
ladder with the Yanks, just as he did in 
the National with the Cubs, and this may 
be the year he becomes the first manager 
ever to win flags in both major leagues. 

Last year the Yankees were playing the 
best baseball in the league during the final 
month. They had been handicapped during 
the race by injuries to the mound corps, 
and also part of the year was spent experi- 
menting, mainly at third base and in the 
outfield. 

But until Joe McCarthy comes up with 
that certain pitcher who is going to make 
the Yanks pennant winners, it would be 
well to string along with old Connie Mack 
and his Philadelphians, for there are some 
very definite signs that Mr. Mack and his 
assistants aren’t as tired of winning pen- 
nants as the rest of the league is of seeing 
them do it. 


Struck Speechless.—It’s pretty hard to 
get ahead of the youngsters. A teacher 
called for brief essays on ‘‘The funniest 
thing I ever saw.”’ One boy got through 
several minutes before the others, and the 
teacher asked to see his effort. On his 
paper was written: 

“The funniest thing I ever saw was too 
funny for words.’’—Boston Transcript. 


APRA OSS 


ENGLAND 


AND 
THE CONTINENT 


Consult almost any travel guide and you will 
find that the “Golden Arrow” limited service 
of the Southern Railway is one of the things 
“to do” when you are in Europe. And no 
wonder for even our rivals agree that itis the 
most luxurious train in the Sia Ten Pull- 
man parlor coaches resplendent in their coats 
of cream and burnt umber are the last word 
in armchair comfort. 

And the meals? Why, they are mentioned 
with bated breath by connoisseurs who are 
accustomed to the world’s finest delicacies. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 


Europe’s Own Favorite 
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At Dover the great S.S. Canterbury makes 
the short sea passage seem like a ferry cross- 
ing. Customs formalities at Calais are graci- 
ously waived aside by the French govern- 
ment and your luggage is examined en route. 
Six and one-half hours between London and 
Paris and vice versa. Also connections for all 
the capitals of Europe. From London 11.00 
a.m. and from Paris 12.00 noon. _ 

Other routes—Folkestone-Boulogne, 
Newhaven-Dieppe, Southampton-Havre, 
Southampton-Caen, Southampton-St. Malo, 
Dover-Ostend, Gravesend-Rotterdam. 


Write for full information and literature. 
C. Rayner-Smith, General Agent, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WESTERN 
SOUTHERN 


RAILWAYS OF 
ENGLAND 


USE BEAUTIFUL DIGEST COVER PICTURES 
TO BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 

IN VARIAVUE FRAMES Made Especially forThem. 
You can frame or change pictures in a jiffy without 
tools. Size 944x914. Hardwood Dull Lacquered 
Green, Harmonizes With AIG polares First Qua ity 
Glass. Postage Prepaid. One Frame Complete 7bc; 
Two $1,25; Six $3.00. Check or prone Order 

Satisfaction or Money Back. VARIAVUE MFG. co., 
345 Sumatra Ave., Akron, ‘Oni 


Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Goce Power Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 

New Low Prices-Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co. Or7Y, 
1010 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn, & 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


AAccouUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and 
Thousands more are peede 


Ce aieeintes $3, 000 to fie, coe year. © 
‘ou thorou, 
spare time for C. P. examinations or executive Sraeountiog bee 
sitions. evinns! Hoakiese ing knowledge or oxhenienge unnecessary. 
the Protea py. G. pare tS for pee book, *‘Accountancy, 
set 
SAG Wine CETTE aE earn about opportunities in this 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 452-H, Chicago 
The School That Has Trained Over 1,100 C. P. A.'s 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Acknowledged as a Protection 


against Skin Troubles 


Price 25c. Sample free, 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12K, Malden, Mase. 
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attering Olympic Games Over 
the World 


LYMPICS! Olympics! And yet more 

Olympics! 
Los Angeles needn’t think it has the 
ly games this year. Nineteen thirty-two 
scheduled to witness a total of no less 
un five Olympic sports programs. 
Los Angeles has the regular tenth Olym- 
id, of course, but already the Jewish 
ympies have taken place at Tel-Aviv in 
lestine. Later will come the Tailteann 
mes, or Irish Olympics in Dublin, the 
artakiade or Red Olympics in Moscow, 
d the International Workers Athletic 
set, fostered by the National Counter- 
ympic Committee, in Chicago. 
Several thousand men and women, rep- 
enting ‘the foremost Jewish athletic 
ent of twenty-six nations, competed at 
aerable Tel-Aviv, under the auspices of 
3 World Maccabee Association,’ writes 


aa B. Dooley in the New York Sun, 
itinuing: 


4 short time ago, New York sent its 


ad-picked, especially trained delegation 


athletes to Palestine to bring back a 
t share of the honors distributed on the 
sntful occasion of the first Jewish games. 
Many of the finest runners, boxers, 
estlers, and weightmen in sports to-day 
: Jews, and, consequently, it is reason- 
‘e to expect that the performances turned 
at Tel-Aviv will compare favorably with 
>se of other Olympic gatherings. 

As was customary in the ancient Olym- 
contests of the Hellenic peninsula, other 
s of activity were included in the com- 
‘ition besides physical contests. Brain 
yed as important a part as brawn, and 
istic achievement of exceptional merit 
s as generously rewarded as unusual 
letic prowess. 

[The Irish Olympics will be held in 
iblin, shortly before the regular Olympics 
ce place at Los Angeles. From June 29 
til the middle of July the sons of Erin 
1 lay aside politics to participate in the 
pular competitions, which date back to 
» days of the ancient kings. 

Asin the original Olympics of the Greeks 
1 the newly organized games of the 
uccabees, arts, crafts, drama, dancing, 
J industrial ingenuity in all its multi- 
ious phases will be given attention. 
e competition will include all these diver- 
ed forms of activity instead of being 
ited to sports alone. 


‘ese Irish games are believed by many 
have antedated the Greek Olympics, Mr. 
ioley remarks, as his account runs on: 


For 600 years before the Christian era 
xy constituted one of the greatest carni- 
s of any people. 

[The time of the games brought peace 
or the land. 

Rival chieftains laid aside their war- 
bs, and forgot petty quarrels and bitter 
mosities, in order to gather amicably 
the name of sport on the verdant fields 
County Meath. 

When the civil war of 1922 and 1923 
1 subsided, the games, which were first 
errupted about the time of the Norman 
iquest, were revived. 

\lmost 7,000 competitors were seen per- 
ming on that occasion. Like the original 
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A eland of Fascinating A hops 


See backward into: Oriental time . . . read legends in an embroidered shawl... 


and live the while in ultra-modern fashion amidst a friendly, hospitable people. 
This year the adventure is closer within your reach than you ever dreamed, with 
steamship fares the lowest in the world, considering service and the distance 


traveled, 


The low cost of travel in Japan is emphasized by the series of all-inclusive tours now placed at 
your disposal through steamship lines and tourist agents by the Japan ‘Tourist Bureau, a non- 
commercial organization. In as little as 14 days you may visit Yokohama, Tokyo, Kyoto, Kobe, 


with their ancient temples and modern industrial developments .. . motor to the Kegon Water- 


follies .% 


see the Kamakura Buddha, the Nikko Shrines, Miyanoshita, Nara and Fujiyama. 


On other tours you may cover even wider regions in 21, 28, 35 days or more, with or with- 
outa Japanese courier. And always at costs made even lower for you by the favorable rate of 
exchange. /\n interesting book describing these itineraries is available —you are invited to send 


for one now without cost. 


Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are reached from 
the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Canadian Pacific, the 
American Mail Line and the Dollar Steamship Line. 
Fullinformation will be furnished by any of these Lines, 
any tourist agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureau c/o 
Japanese Gov't. Railways, One Madison Ave., N. Y.C., 
or c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


in filing and finding means speed, effi- 
ciency, fewer clerks and general filing 


satisfaction. 

“Vertex”? File Pockets provide for 
accurate filing under the most crowded 
conditions. They expand as the papers 
increase and their index tabs are always 
visible, permitting papers to be located, 
removed and replaced instantly. 


Send at once for a Free ‘‘Vertex’’ 
Pocket for trial in your own files. 


= CUT HERE <—__= oe 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid ““VERTEX” File Pocket 
as described in April 9 Literary Digest. 
Name of Firm 
DREUACCNS Tn dh that Reranles sc (ela. sare, ointect Wepemuetce iain rely talk onthe 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. D 
313 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The House-Owner’s Book 
uA. L. Churchill and Leonard Wickenden, 
Tella all aka construction, repair, etc. Revised edition, 12mo. 
Cloth. 404 pages. Tilustrated. $2. 00; by mail, $2.14. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave-. New York 


Mend broken glass 
ere eCOLne SOIrt es). 
autotop...chair... 
bathtub ... any- 
thing but rubber. 
Even stops runs in 
stockings. A liquid 
adhesive — strong— 
transparent—water- 
proof—flexible—easy 
to use. 25c for big 
tube at your store. 


Use it in the 


library, studio, 
workshop, office, ga- 
rage, school or camp. 
Free folder shows 
how to use it for 101 
handy jobs... how 
to save time, work 
and money at home. 


REC.us car-orF. 


Household 


MENDING 


In 
NOME. OFFICE 


Du Pont offers you 
a trial tube FREE. 
Once you try it, 
you'll use it again 


and again. Mail 
coupon and 2c for 
postage to get free 
tube and folder. 


E.I,du Pont de Nemours & Co.,Inc.,Parlin,N.J. 
Enclosed 2¢ stamp. Send free tube and folder. B2 
ADDRESS 
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Olympies, these games are held every four 
years, and the sport-lovers of Ireland turn 
out in full force to witness the spectacle. 

At the last Tailteann games, Irishmen 
from ten different nations were in the com- 
petition, and 2,000 contestants participated 
in the dancing event. 

Russia also has its games, similar, in 
many respects, to the Olympic festival of 
other nations. 

From August 5 to 20, in the Spartakiade, 
or Red Olympics, 40,000 Russian youths 
will give demonstrations of various kinds, 
from sport to industry, in the tremen- 
dous stadium at Moscow, capable of hold- 
ing 120,000 spectators, and allowing great 
numbers of athletes to go through their 
mass movements at the same time. 

Of all the Olympics, those at Los Angeles 
will be the best attended and perhaps the 
most interesting. 

This, because of the international flavor 
of virtually every contest, and the effort, 
money, and care expended on the prep- 
arations. 

From every corner of the world the 
finest athletes of every nation will come, 
to endeavor to excel their contemporaries 
in their respective specialties and gather 
the highly prized Olympic laurels. The 
vast amphitheater will accommodate well 
over 100,000 sport fans. 


Bargains in Golf 


HE golf dollar will roll farther this 
summer, no matter how far the golf- 
ball goes. 

Not only is ‘‘the price of golf equipment 
being shorn to meet the tightened purses 
of devotees of the game, but a general re- 
duction of cost is foreseen in club member- 
ships, greens fees, and caddie prices,”’ so 
Francis J. Powers writes from Chicago in a 
Consolidated Press dispatch. 

It has long been a complaint, this writer 
continues, “‘that the cost of membership 
in the private clubs of the United States 
has been exorbitant, and the social side of 
country club life has been blamed. 

“This year,” we read, ‘private clubs are 
finding themselves with memberships greatly 
depleted, and those that in more pros- 
perous times had long waiting-lists now 
are combating a heavy 
resignations.” 


percentage of 


And so a general revision downward 
seems to be indicated by the numerous 
figures quoted by Mr. Powers in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from this article: 


Memberships that a few years ago sold 
on a seale of from $500 to $8,000, now may 
be had, in many of the larger golf centers, 
at prices ranging from $200 to $1,000, with 
no great rush of takers. 

In other instances it is possible to 
secure membership in desirable clubs by 
the mere payment of the annual dues, 
the initiation fee having been temporarily 
dropt. 

Greens fees at private clubs, particularly 
those at a distance from cities, are being 
reduced from 25 to 33 per cent, In some 
instances that will mean a $2 fee for Sun- 
days and holidays and $1.50 for week- 
days. 

The cost of play on public fee courses 
also is expected to be revised downward. 
A general reduction of caddie rates also is 
being contemplated by many sectional golf 
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associations. Where caddies have been p 
$1.25 per round the price may be cut to 
and where lesser rates were in effect t 
reduction will be proportionate. 


two of the largest golf-ball manuf 
turing concerns of the country are mark 
ing ‘“‘a sphere that will retail for twen 
five cents, which is equivalent to a ‘go 
five-cent cigar’ to smokers.” Mr. Power 
tells us as he proceeds with this interes 
ing account: ; 


It will not be a superior ball, but will fir 
a place in the new economic scheme. 
price of better-grade balls also will 
reduced in many instances. The cost ¢ 
the better quality golf-clubs is some 2 
per cent. below that of previous years, ani 


slacks has teen the players’ budget sinc 
golf-stockings no longer are necessary 
Various other sundries that have been ¢ 
part of the upkeep of a golf game alsi 
have declined in price, and the avera 
player can now pursue his favorite spo 
on a far more economical basis than ha 
been permissible for many years. i 

In many instances the financial distres 
of private clubs has forced Gigs to assume 
a semi-publi¢ nature. i 

This in turn will afford ‘hess with — ' 
club affiliations better playing condition 
than they have heretofore enjoyed i 
many sectors. 

What with prices down and a golf-bal 
that will suit him in every detail, it look 


pa 


si 
p" 
J 
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his pals. 


Hope Springs in the Breasts 
Tennis Stars 


HE lean years of American tennis 4 
over. Maybe. 
The Davis Cup is coming back to thi 
country. Maybe. 
Jean Borotra, Christian Boussus, ami 
Antoine Gentien of France, who came 
America to defend the national: indoor! 
singles and doubles titles, and the inte 
national team trophy, have gone back hom 
empty-handed. ; 
The feat of the American players 
Berkeley Bell, Frank Shields, and: Gregor 
Mangin, in bringing this: about, accordin 
to Lawrence Robinson in the New Yor 
World-T'elegram, is heralded by many a 
“a portent of the return of the Davis 1 
in the coming matches this summer.” 
But don’t be too sure, other writer 
warn us. 1 
The French team lost, but the mateh¢ 
turned into something of a personal t 
umph for Borotra—the bounding Basq 
from Biarritz, in his blue beret. 
Nevertheless, we read in Mr. Robinson 
account, Borotra’s singles title was the firs 
to go. In the quarter finals, we are tol 
as the narrative runs on: 


The Frenchman fell before a belligeret 
opponent, whom-he had defeated in F 
finals . last year—Berkeley - Bell. 
doubles combination of - 
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Lowest in 15 Years! 


GOMMER excursion trips from the 
East to Yellowstone National 
Park, Montana-Wyoming Rocky 
Mountain Dude Ranches, Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska and California 
cost much less in 1932. 


Tell us where you want to go 
and we'll send literature and full 
details without obligation. Write 
today to E. E. Nelson, 551 North- 
ern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


These six Roses are all recently introduced. Ever- 
looming Roses usually quoted at from $1 to $2 each. 
all are strong, two-year plants that will bloom a few 
veeks after planting. 

gorgeous multi-color; ROSE HILL, 
eep rose-pink; HOLLYWOOD, dark rose red, veined 
sarker; JOANNA HILL, deep yellow; ROSLYN, 
‘olden syellow; E. G. HILL, dazzling scarlet. 
This is a generous $5 value, priced at only $1.98. 


Yur stock of these unusual varieties limited. Order 
oday. We'll ship postpaid, insured delivery. ‘Rose 
vovers’ Guide,’’ helpful garden manual, included 


*REE with every order. 
Honorable Treatment Guaranteed 


’ R. F. D. 111 
eynolds Farms South Norwalk, Gonn. 


THE CRUISE TO 
All EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 
A genuine travel bargain... low rate covers all 
expenses on ship and shore, hotels, guides, etc. 
12 COUNTRIES... 54 DAYS 
Visiting Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Holland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, France. 


S.S. LANCASTRIA eee From N.Y. 
JULY 2nd $590 up 


Your Local Agent or 


542 5th AVE. N 
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Borotra and Boussus never had a chance 
against Bell and Mangin. 

And while Borotra held up his end of 
the singles competition in the team matches 
by defeating both Shields and Mangin, 
Boussus was not in the same class against 
the pair, nor were Borotra and Gentien 
the equals of Lott and Van Ryn in the 
doubles. 

So the United States completed the rout 
of the visitors by clinching the team honors, 
three matches to two. 

Shields secured the match for his team 
in straight sets against Boussus. Borotra 
then defeated Mangin in what amounted 
to an exhibition to add a futile point to 
the French score. That is why the only 
tennis paraphernalia the three messieurs 
took aboard the Bremen was their flannels 
and rackets instead of the usual extra 
baggage of trophies. 

Shields, who suffered a distinct slump, 
first against Mangin in the singles and 
then against Borotra in the team matches, 
came back to form against Boussus. The 
latter, altho crippled as Shields had been 
by a bad knee, fought hard, but had no 
chance against the youthful giant, who 
had his service working smoothly again. 
And when Frank is putting that service 
over, very few players can pass him. 


iF or Borotra, despite his team defeat, the 
series was ‘“‘a personal triumph,’ ired 
Hawthorne tells us in the New York Herald 
Tribune, adding, on the morning after the 
French star’s victory: 


If Jean Borotra is ‘‘through”’ as a singles 
player, judging him on his play last night, 
then all except three or four of the other 
leading players of the world are in a similar 
position. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
“THE LITERARY DIGEST” 


Published weekly at New York N.Y. 


State of New York 


County of New York f{ °$ For April 1, 1932 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Wm. Neisel, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Secretary of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Publishers of THE LiteRARyY DiGestT, and that 
the following is to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Managing Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Ave., New York 
City. 
Business Aniaeye The Board of Directors of Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (Jf owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent. or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the name and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each individual 
member must be given): w 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Cuddihy, Robert J., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Cuddihy, Emma F., 354 4th Ave., New_York City. 
Funk, Eleanor M., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Funk, Wilfred J., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Neisel, Clara L., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent, or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securi- 
ties are. None. a 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for which such trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing athant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustee hold the stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 

WILLIAM NEISEL, Secretary of FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Company, Publisher and Owner. ; 

Sworn ‘to and subscribed before me this ist day of 
April, 1932. ri 
(Seal) ROLLO CAMPBELL, 

Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1934.) 
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USE THIS COUPON 


BOSTITCH SALES COMPANY 

East Greenwich, R. I. 
Please send the folders checked below. 
Q For Bank or Workshop [ One hand—one blow 


() Like Magic [ A Method of Fastening Many Things 
O Guarding Against Profit Thieves 


D-4-9 


Business 


{BOSTITCH 


BOSTITCH FASTENER:—For attaching 
letters . . sealing bags . . organizing desk 
papers . . over a million in daily use. Send 
for folder ‘‘For Bank or Workshop.”’ 


BOSTITCH 
RES PETE 


et eg! ig » 
tee UWS 


BOSTITCH STAPLE REMOVER:— Will 
remove a staple . . no matter how tightly 
clamped ..instantly .. without tearing the 
paper. Send for new folder ‘‘Like Magic.”’ 


BOSTITCH HAMMER:— Self-feeding 
. . drives a double pointed tack as 
fast as you can swing your arm. Send 
for folder ‘‘One hand—one blow.”’ 


BOSTITCH POWER MACHINES:—Staplers 
and stitchers .. easy eyen for girls to operate 
on heavy work . . rapid . . leave hands free 
for material. Send for folder ‘‘A method of 
Fastening Many Things.”’ 


“Guarding Against Profit Thieves” is a 
graphic pictorial story. It has suggestions 
for every executive. You ought to have all of 
these folders . . you may .. without charge 
or obligation . . by using the coupon that 
tops the page. 


BOSTITCH 


THE MODERN METHOD OF FASTENING 


INVESTMENTS 


A Railroad Loan That Stirs Up the Senate 


TS A MERE TRIFLE OF $5,850,000. 
3ut it is big enough to stir up a storm of talk in the 
Senate and to bring out hot discussion over the loan poli- 
cies of the R. F. C.—the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The question, as the Washington Post sees it, is: ‘“Are banks 
to be permitted to unload their responsibilities upon the Govern- 
ment?” 

But before we consider similar queries by Senators Borah and 
Couzens and Robinson and others, perhaps we should explain 
what it’s all about. And we must go back to the beginning. 

It seems that on January 29 the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
applied to the R. F. C. for a 
loan of $23,250,000 which in- 
eluded taking care of an $11,- 
700,000 loan held by J. P. 
Morgan and Company, Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company, and the 
Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, called for payment 
on April 1. 

After considerable discus- 
sion about persuading the 
bankers to renew the loan, they 
finally agreed to renew half of 
it. Then after several Wash- 
ington conferences, particu- 
larly between the R. F. C. and 
the I. C. C., the former issued 
a statement to the effect that 
subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion it authorized a loan of 
$5,850,000, being 50 per cent. 
of the railroad company’s bank 
loans due April 1; and an 
additional loan for miscellane- 
ous purposes, bringing. the 
total up to $12,800,000. 

k. F. C. advances. this year 
to the Missouri Pacifie come 
altogether to $17,100,000. 

But the important thing is that $5,850,000. . We note that 
the R. F. C. loan is subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as the law provides. The Commission 
took the rather remarkable step of approving disapprovingly. 
In other words, it might be said to have ‘‘passed the buck.” In 
the words of the Commission: 


ag THAT THE 


| BANKS 
WORT MAKE 


Novel Way of 


“We are taking the action here with some reluctance. Weare 
not convinced that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
should be expected to take up bank loans of this character. We 
yield our own views to those of that body, which, as we construe 
the law, is charged by Congress with the responsibility for de- 
termining that question.” 


Awp one member of the Commission came right out against 
the loan. Said Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman: 


“T would have no difficulty in joining in such approval, if 
there were any evidence that the loan is needed in the public 
interest. But no one has made or attempted to make such a 
showing. 

“Morgan and Company, Kuhn, Loeb and Company, and the 
Guaranty Trust Company would not, so long as the interest on 
these bank loans is paid, force a receivership by refusing an ex- 
tension. The repercussions would be much too dangerous in 
other quarters where the private interests of these financial in- 
stitutions are involved 

“| realize that the majority are no more persuaded than I am 
that there is any need for using government funds to ‘bail out’ 
44 


Keeping the Government Out of 


AND FINANC 


these banks. They place the responsibility on the Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corporation. It seems to me, however, that we 
have a responsibility which we can not thus escape. ; 


As soon as the news was out Senator William EK. Borah joined 
in, apparently taking Commissioner Eastman’s critical view of 
the case. He told the Senate that he had learned that “every 
form of pressure within reason and deceney was used to bring: 
about this decision on the part of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.”’ Senator Joseph T. Robinson, observing that “the | 
Commission actually disapproved the loan, but in some way 
was induced to give its legal indorsement,” added: *‘One is led 
to wonder how such action” 
was brought about.’ Senato 
Couzens strongly condemned 
this loan policy. 
Senators may support a reso-* 
lution, so writes Lyle C. Wil 
son in the Washington News, 
forbidding railroad loans made 
for the purpose of sharing ob- 
ligations between the banks 
and the Federal Government; 
‘“sponsors argue that the re- 
lief intended for the road 
when the act was passed al 
the refinancing of maturing ~ 
obligations held by the public, 
rather than bank loans.” M 
A flat refusal to lend the 
Missouri Pacific to pay its 
bank notes would have made 
a better precedent, in the 
opinion of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
which says: ] 


' 


Clearly if the Missouri Pa-_ 
cific were to take that $12,- | 
800,000 and spend it in good — 
faith for extension work, for 


fat 


Business 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis ‘‘Post-Dispatch.”’ 


the employment of labor, for 
increasing the buying capacity | 
of its area, it would be entirely 


within the purposes contem- | 
plated by the act of Congress. That is a different matter.. 

We do not believe lawmakers in Washington ever contemplated | 
loaning $2,000,000,000, or any part thereof, to pay the back 
debts of unfortunate or mismanaged railroad companies. 
seat whole issue, as the Washington Herald sees it, ‘‘is whether 
the government-created Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
should become a dumping-ground for notes which the bankers 
no longer consider desirable investments.” 

But in Wall Street the move is hailed as constructive, we read 
in the New York Times. And in railroad circles, this loan is | 
considered “‘one of the most important steps taken to relieve the 
financial distress of the railroads since the Finance Corporation | 
began functioning, ending the controversy as to how far the 
Corporation should go in making loans to railroads, and as proof | 
that increased cooperation will be forthcoming from banks.” 

Commissioner Eastman’s ideas are challenged by the New. 
York Herald Tribune. The theory is not that the loan to the 
Missouri Pacific would have prevented a receivership; rather the 
main objective of the reconstruction program “‘is the stimulation” 
of the flow of bank eredit throughout the country”: 


If we are to have a free movement of credit we must get our 
banks out of the capital market and put them in a liquid position 
where they ean perform the task of providing short-term funds 
for the nation’s business enterprises. | 


RIL 95° 193.2 
he Menace of Hermit Economy 


NE of the big facts of the day—and 
it is both a cause and a result of the 

wild-wide depression—is the way nations 
> going in for what is called ‘‘economic 
tionalism.”’ 
They are erecting tariff barriers and re- 
sing to lend money abroad. 
And in doing this, declares Thomas F. 
oodlock in The Wall Street Journal, they 
> not only prolonging the depression but 
>» actually shaking the foundations of 
xdern economic civilization. As this 
cert financial writer reasons, three things 
itinguish the material civilization of our 
2—division of labor, cheap and efficient 
mmsportation, and credit. Nowadays 
‘0 of these, division of labor and credit, 
> being seriously obstructed, and that 
struction is ‘‘the essence of the present 
sis.”’ 
Mr. Woodlock suggests that we ask our- 
ves one or two questions with regard to 
» articles one uses in the course of a 
a day: 


One question is—how far have these 
bicles or the materials in them traveled 
mm their origin before coming into his 
ds? 
The other is—how many people have 
operated in their manufacture, transpor- 
sion, and distribution? 
If one were faithfully and carefully to 
rsue these inquiries over but one day he 
juld go far to understand why it is that 
nomic ‘‘nationalism”’ or “‘isolationism”’ 
destructive of what we eall ‘‘civiliza- 
n,’’ and he would realize that it is the 
assent tendency of all countries to with- 
aw into themselves and live for them- 
ves alone which is blasting the world’s 
ude as the hot winds blast the growing 
mn. 
And he would be in a position to ap- 
vise the real worth of the advice so 
mmonly given to us nowadays to re- 
amber George Washington’s remarks as 
‘entangling alliances’’ and the implied 
vantages to the United States of ‘‘mak- 
yx itself a hermit nation.” 
If there be one thing certain it is that the 
utérial standards of living of the world 
ll shrink in precisely the proportion that 
2 circle of ‘‘division of labor” shrinks in 
2a, and that the more ‘‘self contained” a 
tion makes itself the fewer material 
mforts and luxuries will be available to 
citizens. 
Yet it is precisely this shrinking of the 
ernational ‘‘cooperative area”? which is 
> most notable characteristic of world 
de in the past two years, and it is pre- 
ely this tendency toward the eremitic 
te that is a striking phenomenon of 
tional policies the world over. It is 
thing more or less than a retrogression 
civilization that is going on. 


low whether this retrogression can be 
ypt and when are the really fundamental 
estions before us to-day, according to 
* Woodlock. The withering of credit 
set down as the most notable phe- 
menon of world psychology to-day and, 
fortunately, ‘‘this strongly reenforces 
. destructive influence of the eremitic 
pulse in industry and commerce.”’ 
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120 Wall Street, New York, 
March 30, 1932 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
(Original Series) 


Inasmuch as Corporate Trust Shares, Original Series, are in bearer form, 
there are many holders whose names are not on record wit 
Authorized Distributors. We are, therefore, hereby notifying such holders 
of the issuance of Bearer Exchange Warrants which expire June 15, 1932, 


any of our 


BEARER EXCHANGE WARRANTS 


Bearer Exchange Warrants, which expire June 15, 1932, have 
been made available by the American Depositor Corpora- 
tion for distribution through Authorized Distributors to 
holders of Corporate Trust Shares, Original Series. These 
Warrants are issued to evidence the right of such holders 
to a preferential exchange basis in connection with the 
exchange of their Shares of the Original Series for the new 
Corporate Trust Shares, Accumulative Series and/or Series 


Upon satisfactory evidence of ownership of Original Series 
Corporate Trust Shares, the holders may obtain Warrants, 
without cost, from any Authorized Distributor who will also 
furnish full details regarding the preferential exchange basis 
and mannerof exercise of the Warrants. The undersigned will 
furnish names of local Authorized Distributors upon request. 


These Warrants and the right expressed therein expire June 15, 1932. 


American Depositor Corporation 


Let Emily Post Show You How 


lo Beautify Your House 


New York Times Book 
Review: ‘‘The zest, the 
vigor, and the individuality 
with which the author in- 
vests each theme and makes 
it warmly and appealingly 
expressive, give the volume 
a distinction and an interest 
in books of this 


Boston Post: “Mrs. 
Post’s book is filled with all 
sorts of fascinating and 
practical information about 
homes.” 


New York Herald Trib- 
une: “Tt seems fitting 
that one of the best books 
on planning and decorating 
a home which has appeared 
in a decade should have been 
written by our leading au- 
thority on good manners.” 


Kansas City Star: “A 
coordinated, intelligible pres- 
entation of all features nec- 
essary tO give distinctive 
character to a home, inside 
and out.”’ 


The Rerconality AiecdH oes 


(The Blue Book of Home Design and Decoration) 
By Emily Post, author of ‘‘Etiquette’’ 


This volume now does for the American home what ‘‘Etiquette” did and is doing 


for American manners. 


It tells how to make every type of American home express, in 


its architecture, colors, and setting, all that is most attractive in the personality of its 
occupants, and especially of the woman who is its presiding genius. 


To Transform Old Houses— 
To Plan and Build New Homes 


at a saving in cost and disappointment. The 
major portion of the book is devoted to the 
jnterior—the best decorative effects, the right 
furniture, rugs, hangings, etc.—and is as rich in 
suggestions for the apartment-dweller as for the 
house-owner. 


You Learn Color Harmony 


Her chapters on color are superb—the best 
expositions of the subject ever written. With 
their aid, any woman of taste can plan the whole 
color-scheme of her home on purely artistic 
principles; can transform discouragingly ugly 
interiors into things of beauty at small expense 
—all by means of harmony in colors. 


8vo, Cloth, $4, Full Leather, $7.50. 


A Single Room or a Large House or 


Apartment 
Every possible room is discussed in detail, 
whether it be in a great house or in the one 
and only room. Cooperative apartments, with 
their advantages and disadvantages, safety and 
dangers, are interestingly explained. 


Authoritative and Practical 
Mrs. Post is the daughter of the late Bruce 
Price, who was one of the foremost architects 
of his day, and she has always been noted for 
her knowledge of color and arrangement and for 
her flawless taste. 


Handsomely Illustrated 
Over 100 text illustrations, 63 full-page half- 
tone reproductions and a color chart. 


Postage, 18 cents extra. 


At all book stores or from the publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


N orma Palla sweeps eae: 


tem clean with gentle 

thoroughness. When 
immersed in water these tiny seeds swell to a 
soft, jelly-like mass which goes through the 
colon, carrying poisons with it. 

Psylla is used and endorsed by the famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. It lubricates the 
intestines and furnishes the necessary bulk to 
make the sluggish colon act without drugs. 
It comes in two varieties, Psylla White and 
Psylla Black. Both are equally effective. Just 
ask your druggist, department store or local 
authorized Battle Creek dealer. 

At Battle Creek we maintain a staff of 
dietitians to advise you on any diet prob- 
lem. Check your particular diet problem on 
the coupon below and mail to our Dietetic 


Department. We willsend yousuggestions 
for your individual diet, without charge. 


Dietetic Dept |The Battle Creek Food Co., 
J want to avail myself of your Free D 
lem is checked below Also send copy of * 
[_] Constipation (C Acid Stomach 
Nervousness (Check your diet problem) 


3attle Creek, Mich. 
vice, My diet prob- 
Healthful Living.’’ 
0 Overweigh 
(CD Underweight 
LD-4-9-347 


Insist on Genuine BATTLE CREEK 


PSYLLA 


ALVIENE+ THEATRE 


and CULTURAL subjects for personal development—Stage, Teach- 
ing, Directing-Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, Vocal. Screen, 
Musical Comedy Elocution. Stock Theatre and platform appearances 
while learning. For catalog 18 apply L.Ely, Sec’y, 66 W. 85 St., N.Y. 
_———— eee 


First AID To 
BEAUTY AND CHARM 


Nothing so mars a beautiful face as the lines 
of fatigue and suffering caused by tired, ach- 
ing feet. Many beauty experts say, that one 
of the chief reasons so many women look 
aged and tired is because their feet hurt. 


For more than 30 years Allen’s Foot=Ease 
the Antiseptic Powder has been giving rest 
and comfort to millions of tender, aching 
feet. Shake it in your shoes in the morning 
and walk all day—dance all evening in 
comfort. Sold everywhere—2 sizes now on 
sale. Trial package sent FREE. Address 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


_ Allen's 


Foot-Ease 


TRH LA TER AR Y “Dil? 
Our Millionaires and England’s 


“7 NCOME-TAX” millionaires have 

1 meant one thing in Great Britain and 
another thing here, remarks the New York 
Times. 

Over in England, we are informed, an 
‘“income-tax’’ millionaire has meant a 
man who paid an income tax on approxi- 
mately a capital of a million. But with 
us it has meant one who actually had an 
income of a million. And, of course, we 
are thinking of dollars, and the English of 
pounds sterling. 

Even after the shrinkage of the last two 
or three years, we undoubtedly have in 
this country more people with millionaire 
incomes than ean be found in Great 
Britain. 

Thus, as The Times recalls, ‘“‘in 1929 
we had 513 incomes of a million or more; 
in 1930 they had shrunk to 149, but even 
those would be several times the number 
that England ean boast.’ 

But England makes a better showing 
‘““when we speak of capital millionaires, in- 
stead of income millionaires,’ that is, per- 
sons having incomes of $50,000 a year or 
more. It seems that a recent London dis- 
patch stated that England had 540 mil- 
lionaires—but these were sterling million- 
aires. In other words, runs the explana- 
tion in The Times, ‘‘they were persons 
with an income of £50,000, which, speaking 
in par. would be $250,000.”” Now, continues 
The Times: 


In the year 1930, closely corresponding 
to the English fiscal year ending March 31, 
1931, we had 1,357 incomes of a quarter of 
a million dollars, as against the British 540. 
In proportion to population, this would 
make us slightly behind. In that same 
year our incomes of $50,000 and over 
numbered 19,588. 

In Great Britain, the year before, the 
number of similar inecomes—more_ than 
£10,000—was about 9,200, which in pro- 
portion to population favors England, and 
more decidedly. 

It would thus appear that whereas we 
easily lead Great Britain in the number of 
multi-millionaires—persons with incomes 
of a million dollars or more—Great Britain 
in proportion to population seems to be 
as well off as we are in real millionaires, 
persons whose incomes have a capitalized 
value of a million dollars. 


te is well known that England’s million- 
aires are taxed more heavily than ours, 
and also that at the lower end of the seale 
‘“‘many more people of modest incomes pay 
in Great Britain than here.’’ As The Times 
reminds us: 


Our taxable returns in 1930 numbered 
1,946,675, showing a net income of more 
than $13,300,000,000, and paying taxes to 
the amount of $473,690,000. In Great 
Britain, with roughly one-third of our 
population, there were 2,200,000 taxable 
returns, and they paid in £255,000,000—at 
par, about $1,300,000,000—on a total 
assessed income of about £2,500,000,000, 
about $12,500,000,000. American personal 
income tax was thus about 31% per cent. of 
the reported net income. In Great Britain 
it was 10 per cent. 


APR ILS Stevi 


“NO MOTHER 
TO GUIDE HIM’ 


OU can raise a dog and keep him healthy a 
strong if you follow a few simple rules. 
instance, watch out for symptoms of worms, Worr 
rob dogs of nourishment. They cause fits. Al 
puppies and dogs should be wormed regularly. 
safe, sure results use SERGEANT’S Puppy Capsu 
for roundworms and hookworms in pups. E 
GEANT’S SURE SHOT CAPSULES are best for older d 


Learn how to care for your dog . . . How to 
nose and treat his ailments . . . How to feed 
. . How to guard him from disease . . . How, 
keep him healthy, alert, full of pep. Write toda 
for your free copy of ‘‘SERGEANT’S DoG Book, 
Contains a ‘‘Symptom Chart’ that diagnoses d 
diseases at a glance. 48 pages of informa 
that every dog owner needs. Fully illustrate 
Be sure to write for your copy. It may save you 
dog’s life! It’s free. § 
Our veterinarian will gladly advise you person 
about your dog's health. Write him fully. T 
service costs you nothing. 


Frep Your Doc on “SrercEant’s Doc Foon,” 
the ration that contains all the FresH, BEER 
your dog must have for health and stamina. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATIO t 
1812 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


eg ants 


Doc MEDICINES 


A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instruc tions or write for Free boo. 

“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention" 
form. No charge for inform ation on how to proceed. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered P. 
33-A Adams Building, Washington, D. Gaet Attorney, 


FUDO BRAND 


PSYLLIUM SEED 


Reet Ue Blond 
A natural laxative highly recommended by em- 
inent physicians and life insura 
Cleanest, Purest. oe ee ee 


FRENCH BLACK for 4 Ibs. $2.00 
FUDO BRAND 


NOT DRUGS OR MEDICINE—Accessory foods 
both tested and approved by Goo i 
and Physical Culture, Webi ie lila 


Sent postpaid in United States on receipt of 


payment. 
FUDO PSYLLIUM CORP. 
Dept. D, 145 Hudson St., New York, N. Y, 


een 
THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARI 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American hom 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and English-French. ‘Best i } 
says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth, 1230 pp. Promina 
Thumb-notch index, 75¢ extra, BUNK & WAGNALL 
COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Mastering 
Your Own Mind 


By James Alexander ‘ 

How to control thoughts, emotions and feelings; 

banish worry, depression, fear, and rae re book 

that will help you get ahead mentally, socially, cule 

turally and financially, 76 cents; by matl, 86 cents. 
All Bookstores or 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Bigger and Better Bond 
Market 


% HE bright road of broad recovery 
right ahead of it’’ is what Wall Street 
sees when it contemplates the bond market 
which has been improving rather steadily 
ever since the first of the year. 
So reports a writer for the Consolidated 
Press, and he is by no means alone. 

The continued firmness and strength in 
_bond prices is one of the few definitely 
encouraging factors which The Business 
Week can find in the financial field. Of 
course, it is admitted, bond prices are still 
too low, ‘“‘but the recovery has been steady.” 
, And the big, hopeful thought that emerges 
sis that ‘‘rising bond prices in the past 
| have pointed the way to business recovery.” 
}It has been said in Wall Street that the 
} bond market is bound to be the key to 
} improvement, that it was such in the 80's, 
‘the 90’s, and the later slumps of 1903-04, 
? 1907-08, and 1921. As we read on: 


The present rise is not yet an assurance 
{that there is a movement on comparable 
‘to the ones that led the way out in those 
“years. Those were measured in months, 
| the present one is still told in days. But 
| the trend is favorable. 

| And the demand seems to be coming 
ifrom individual investors. It is they who 
jhave been sending up prices since Wash- 
‘ington’s moves have lifted the pressure of 
Mnecessitous liquidation. The banks have 
‘not yet been buying, the mutual savings 
i banks have increased their investments by 
| only a tiny amount since the first of the 
‘year. A little buying may have come from 
| the insurance companies, but the rise 
seems to be resulting mainly from indi- 


q 


jvidual purchases. 


The Economist, in Chicago, reports a 
feeling that the present improvement in the 
1 bond market is not temporary but probably 
part of a long-term trend. 


Tuer are three outstanding factors 
| 
| 


‘which make one of the most important 
yinvestment banking authorities in New 
York ‘‘feel that the present bond market 
‘is on solid ground.’ Without giving the 
name of this banker, Barron’s Weekly 


- 
| 
it 


f 


quotes him as follows: 


First, this is the first time in my recol- 
' lection that such a steady advance in bond 
prices after a long dull spell has not been 
‘slowed down, at least temporarily, by a 
‘flood of new issues. This time there ap- 
Wpears no danger whatever of such a de- 
Jvelopment. In former times, numerous 
i railroads have come into the market with 
‘sizable bond issues, but now that is out of 
Sthe question since most of the underlying 
jrissues that would be salable are closed, and 
weurrent pressing requirements which would 
tbe taken care of by offerings of jumior 
tbonds are being met in other ways. Nearly 
all industrial corporations that could sup- 
yply sufficiently strong credit for bond 
issues have more cash than at any time in 
‘their history. Public-utility companies in 
‘general are largely supplied with generating 
\capacity and have all reduced their con- 
‘struction budgets so extensively that, with 
‘the possible exception of one big telephone 
ideal, only a few small issues are available 


‘| 


for offering. Municipalities likewise have 
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reduced budgets and postponed improve- 
ment programs, which puts them out of the 
market except for small amounts. While it 
is true the Federal Government has large 
financial requirements, it is indicated that 
they will be handled through short-term 
issues, at least for the time being. In 
other words, there is practically no danger 
whatever of sufficient new high-grade bond 
issues to meet growing requirements. 

Second, the bulk of bond buying which 
has been putting prices up has represented 
blocks of bonds being taken out of the 
market. They are not just churning around 
in the Street in dealers’ inventories, but 
must be going into investment accounts. 

Third, my best advices indicate there 
has been little or no bank buying in this 
market as yet, but that relaxing credit 
conditions throughout the country are 
causing many bankers to look longingly at 
the bond market and that some of them 
are beginning to take an active interest in 
considering specific offerings. If that move- 
ment develops on top of a market in which 
available supplies have already been dried 
up and a dearth of new issues is in pros- 
pect, it can mean only one thing, and that 
is a further advance in prices. Of course, 
this whole idea can be upset by some un- 
foreseen event that would bring down the 
clouds of fear on bankers and institutional 
investors again, but that is the way I 
feel to-day. 


To guard against any exaggerated opti- 
mism, Barron’s suggests that the advance 
in the bond market ‘‘has been the natural 
rebound from panicky condition, rather 
than improvement following evidence that 
an expansion of business is under way.” 
Furthermore, investors are reminded that 
in the present state of business it is neces- 
sary to exercise care in selecting investment 
issues, ‘‘for the continued decline in rail- 
road earnings, electric-power output, and, 
in some eases, industrial activity, can spell 
only serious trouble for the marginal units 
in these fields of economic endeavor.” 


To Drive Ourselves Into 
Prosperity 


HY not let the owners of the 26,000,- 

000 automobiles in the United States 

just sally forth and bring back prosperity? 
All these motorists need do, so a New 
York Times writer reports the suggestion, 
is just to drive all these cars an additional 
300 miles next summer. And this is the 
way it will work out statistically, we read: 


The increased mileage would foot up to 
about 7,800,000,000 extra automobile miles. 

There would be an inerease of 466,666,- 
666 gallons in gasoline consumption, in- 
volving an extra outlay of, say, $70,000,000. 

The automobilists in driving the addi- 
tional distance would need 390,000 more 
sets of tires, the cost of which would 
approximate nearly $16,000,000. 

It is calculated that the 3800 extra miles 
would, through the wear and tear, produce 
a demand for 156,000 additional automo- 
biles, the cost of which would be around 
$156,000,000, if the prices be averaged. 

So, all told, the trifling 300 miles would 
involve close to $250,000,000 of additional 
buying. And this does not take into 
account the incidental expenses which go 
with the enlarged use of everybody’s car. 


Your Reeords 
Leap to View 


Instanter! Quick asa flash! As fast as your eyes 
can read the bold face labeling through the 
bright colored windows of transparent cellu- 
loid - - orange, green, blue, yellow, pink, or 
clear. Each index as long or as short as you 
want it-- one, two or three lines of lettering! 


That’s 
MAK-UR-OWN 


INDEX TABS 


Type, write or hand 
letter your label -- as 
large orsmall as you wish. 


Cut Mak-ur-own strip 
to fit label, without 
waste or skimping. 


Insert label in strip of 
Mak-ur-own. It can’t 
fall out or become soiled. 


Attach to margin of 

index sheet or card, 
as easy as a4 postage 
stamp. 


C_UTyourrecord-find- 
ing time and costs. 
Substitute sight for search. Locate every essen- 
tial fact, every vital document, every valuable 
blue print, chart or topic in office, plant or 
home the moment you want it. 

Reinforced linen guides assure perfect align- 
ment and protect the record on both sides. 
Can’t come off and can’t tear the paper. Change 
labels as often as necessary. 


Buy Mak-ur-own Index Tabs from your stationer 
or office supply dealer. Mail coupon for sample. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Marietta, Ohio 

Send me FREE sample of Mak-ur-own big enough to make 

several records leap to view like the Jack-in-a-box ad- 

vertised in Literary Digest, April 9, 1932. 


Addires@eivtesenaaeu sehen taeda dennhud saudlueeneakewemWon 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


“RIND POT- 


Long-Lost Partners. — 


ASH IN SPAIN.”-—Head-line. 1 
They might look around in Italy for 


Perlmutter —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Motorists’ Luck.—Driving down-town 
alone you seldom see a girl waiting on a 
corner. But driving down with your wife 
you'll see one on every corner —Florida 
Times-Union. 


Raw Recruit.—-‘‘Your husband has a 
new suit.” 

‘No, he hasn’t.’ 

“Well, Pete s different.” 

“Tt’s a new husband.’—Passing Show 
(London). 


Three-Alarm Test. — ‘‘Now,” 
said the super-salesman, ‘‘this 
instrument turns green if the 
liquor is good—red if it is bad.” 

“Sorry, but I’m color- blind, fs 
apologized the prospect. “‘Got 
anything with a gong on it?’’— 
Juggler. 


Ouch! Pass the Lard.—BIuu 
—‘‘Did your wife have you on the 
carpet for getting in so late last 
night?” 

Jacx—‘‘ Well, it may have been 
the carpet she had me on, but it 
seemed more like a red-hot stove 
to me!”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


In the Bargain List.— Robert 
returned from school with his re- 
port card-for his mother’s inspec- 
Hons ei pbut, dear, >> she “said; 
“what’s the trouble? Why have 
you such poor grades this month?” 

‘““There’s no trouble, mom,” 
was the quick reply. ‘You know 
yourself things are always marked 
down after the holidays.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Referred to Mr. Einstein.—‘‘[ 
don’t know how to fill out this 
question.” 

“What is it?’ 

“Tt says, ‘Who was your mother before 
she was married?’ and I didn’t have any 
mother before she was married.’”’—W hirl- 
wind. 


Love and Kisses.—The hard-boiled cap- 
tain had knocked one of his sailors over- 
board. 

“Help! Help!” yelled the seaman, 
can’t swim. Drop me a line.” 

The captain leaned over the rail and 
smiled sweetly: 

“Oh, yes, dear, and you write me some- 
time, too.”—Chicago Tribune. 


oT 


Score One for ’Arry.—A coster pushing 
a hand-cart of shrimps, confronted by a 
parliamentarian in his limousine, was 
roughly ordered to get out of the way. 

“Get out of the road yourself,” returned 
the coster. 

“You don’t know who I am, evidently. 
I have M. P. at the end of my name.” 

“So has every blinkin’ shrimp in this ’ere 
harrer of mine,’ was the retort.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Old Game in Disguise. — 
The sirens lured men to the rocks, 
In days beyond our ken. 
Our sirens work the other way, 
They lure the “rocks” from men. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Windy City Accomplishment. — Joan 
(watching visitor from Chieago)—‘‘I think 
it’s frightfully clever the way he ean roll 
that cigar from one corner of his mouth to 
the other!” 

Hucu—‘‘H’m! I expect they have to 
learn to do that, seeing they’re holding 
both hands above their heads half their 
time!’’—Humorist (London). 


“That reminds me, Albert. Our income-tax is due to-morrow.”’ 


—‘‘The Humorist,’’ London. 


Watchful Neighbors.—The boys over 
at the Corner Store are taking great inter- 
est in the Lirzerary Digest Prohibition 
Vote, as the Tourist Business is Canada’s 
third largest industry.—Huntsville (Ont.) 
Forester. 


Moke-Minded.— ‘‘I wish you’d come 
down off your high horse,’ her husband 
growled. 

“Oh, Bill,” retorted his ultra-modern 
wife, ‘““why do you insist on using such 
old-fashioned expressions? Why don’t you 
learn to motorize your thinking?’”’—Cin- 
cinnatt Enquirer. 


Time for Faith. —Oup Lapy—‘‘Is this 
the train to Hamburg?”’ 

Guarp—* Yes, ma’am—jump in.” 

Outp Lapy—‘Are you sure it goes to 
Hamburg?” 

Guarp—‘ Well, ma’am, the station- 
master, the engine-driver, the stoker, and 
the waiter in the dining-saloon say it goes 
to Hamburg, and that is all I know.”’— 
Der Lustige Sachse (Leipzig). 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Give Him a Hammer.—A-1 Mechanic | 
will repair your daughter.—Seatile Times. 


Listen, Girls. The Delta Gamma 
Delta Sorority will hold a fool sale Satur-— 
day.—Utica Daily Press. 


Mush of a Mushness.—The vaudeville 
is mush as usual, with the exception of a 
donkey act.—Montreal Herald. 


You Can’t Discourage ’Em.—Gales-— 
burg, Ill., Jan. 30.—Babies devel- 
oped froin the bite of a dog last 
October 21.—Boston Advertiser. 


There’s One at Every Party.— : 
The brain specialist said it is pos-— 
sible Diane might be of the con- 
genial idiot type. — Pensacola i 
News. 


Psychic Cops. — Chicago. — 
Mrs. Anna F was killed last 
night by a burglar she told police 
she had surprized in her apart- 
ment.—Rapid City (S. D.) Journal. 


Or Was It a Geology ?— 
“Walter W. Liggett, author and — 
investigator . . . manager for B. 
K. Wheeler, has written a new — 
biology of Herbert Hoover.’’— 
Helena paper. 


All Dolled Up.—She earried 
a large bouquet of lilies of the 
suit and had a red carnation, in 
his valley. The Prince wore a gray 
lounge buttonhole. — New Haven” 
Evening Register. 7 


Wet to the Eyes. “Every | 
house almost on Joe’s route is a — 
moonshine flat. If he doesn’t 
buy a drink they don’t buy his milk, so © 
he has to drink to weep his job.””»— New — 
York Sun. , 


Transparently So. — ‘“‘I quite realize 
that I am being sympathized with in cer- | 
tain quarters as a more or less penniless © 
window,’ Mrs. Wallace said. ‘‘This is 
absolutely absurd.”—The Literary Digest, 
spotted by several scouts. 


Out of Luck.—C. W. Bamble, pastor of 
the Tryon Colored Baptist Chureh for | 
nearly forty years, is in a Spartanburg 
hospital where he has had two operations. 
The women of his chureh in Tryon will 
pound him next Tuesday.—T'ryon (N. C.) | 
paper. t 


Got His Man.—‘‘Sacred to the memory | 
of Major Brush, Royal Artillery, who was 
killed by the accidental discharge of a pis- 
tol by his orderly, April 14, 1831. Welt 
done, good and faithful servant. "—E pt 
taph in an English churchyard, according lo 
the New York American. 
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BACK YOUR OPINIONS WIT, 


In the BRITANNICA 
nearly all the information 
n the world is easily yours! 


Te well-being of men, 
jwomen and children depends as 
/nuch upon opinions as upon food. 


In the poli- 
(ical, economic and social life of 


/:very one, public and private opinion 
iis the power which gets things done. 


fauman welfare and standards of 
\iving are the direct consequences of 


| It is of supreme importance, there- 
fore, that opinions be progressive 
and constructive and not obstruc- 
tive and destructive. It is a matter 
of desperate necessity for the indi- 
vidual as well as for the nation that 
ppinions be backed by facts, and 
i hat the source of these facts be as 
oroad as life itself. 


‘Get the Britannica Service 
for the rest of your life 


N THE new Britannica, you have 
' the most complete and au- 
thoritative single source of facts 
vailable in our language—and 
it is possible for it to be in the home 
of everybody, where it can be used 
daily with profit and enjoyment. 


Zz 


It is an opportunity school—the 
place where you can learn any- 
thing you wish to know. 


"A suggested list of things you can 


learn in the Britannica must be 
limited—as many as 500,000 sepa- 
rate subjects are named in the index! 
But you will understand their di- 
versity by reading the next few 
paragraphs. 


Do you want to know how to sew a frock, 
build a house, plant a garden, play back- 

- gammon, carve a roast, paint a house, 
what the stars are, why they twinkle, 
what a water spout is? The Britannica 
tells you. 


Do you want to know about Ben Jonson, 
Michelangelo, Marco Polo, the Wright 
brothers, Empress Eugenie, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Li Hung Chang, George 
Washington? The new Britannica is 
the most comprehensive World’s 
Who’s Who in the language: 


Do you want the facts of the World War? 
The Britannica is the only single source 
available of every aspect of the war. 


SEND FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET TODAY 


Peer eRARY DIGEST 


Do you want to see Brazil, the Congo, 
India, Manchuria, Iceland, the Ri- 
viera, Hollywood, New Orleans? The 
Britannica, in meaty text, pictures 
and maps—S500 of them, 200 in color 
—takes you into the heart of all these 
places. 


Do you want to understand big business, 
international finance, the economic de- 
pression, war debts, disarmament prob- 
lems, stocks and bonds, Wall Street? 
The Britannica carries the informa- 
tion set down by the world’s experts 
on these and thousands of other 
subjects. 


Buy the Britannica and you buy a 
world of life, achievement and ideas 
—in 24 large volumes, the equiva- 
lent of 500 good size books by 3500 
authorities; 15,000 new illustrations, 
many in full color—and it is a world 
carefully indexed. You can find 
out exactly whatever you want 
to know! 


For as little as *& down 
and *5 a month 


you can have the new Britannica 
in your home for your daily use 


HERE is never a better time to buy 
the new Britannica than now. Today, 
considering its size, perfection of text and 
illustration, and its great authority, it is the 
least expensive encyclopaedia you can buy. 


If it is not convenient for you to pay 
outright for the books, use your credit. 
Credit is an asset and, wisely used, enriches 
you. Take advantage of our easy payment 
plan. You are not buying a luxury but an 
imperishable source of information. You 
are adding to your knowledge and efficiency 
and increasing your earning power. You 
are extending the educational possibilities 
of your children. 


You are buying, over a period 
of time and at a moment when the 
cost is extraordinarily low, some- 
thing that works for you as soon as 
it is in your home. 


The use of credit, under these cir- 
cumstances, is not an extravagance, 


FACTS 


OWNERS SAY— 


Willis A. Sutton, Former President, 
National Education Association. 


_ “One of the great virtues of the Britannica 
is its unassailably authoritative character.” 


Abbé Ernest Dimnet 
Author of “The Art of Thinking.” 


“JT have no memory and obviate this 
drawback by a large paper memory filling 
many dossiers. But the management of 
these notes is not easy, for it too presupposes 
memory. Hence many an anxious minute. 

“But now the latest Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is on my shelves and I feel secure 
and calm. I should be ungrateful not to tell 
you what I have gained by the acquisition 
of this treasure.” 


A. C. Johnston, Kenton, Ohio. 


“A remarkable set of books worth a 
great deal more than your price.” 


H. G. Wells, in his latest book, ‘‘ The 
Work, Wealth, and Happiness 
of Mankind.” 

“My debt to the new Encyclopaedia 

Britannica is manifest, and is acknowledged 

at a score of points.” 


Send for this 
62-Page FREE Booklet 


Fill out the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. We will send you by return mail 
a large 62-page booklet free, rich in color 
plates, maps and sample 
pages, and containing a 
full description of the 
Britannica. You will 
learn about the new low 
prices and the thrift 
plansof payment. Mail 
coupon now. This does 
not obligate you in any way. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your 62-page illustrated booklet with color plates and 
maps from the new Britannica, together with low price 
offer representing a saving of many dollars. 


but an investment in the best sense L.D. 2-P13 
of the word. Send for details of 
low prices and easy payment INATNO ae ciac ote ebete ale tis bust ola 6) Wins ste erence waar 
plan today. 

ACATESS awe vee oleate Seewe ahr ke iat 3tS 

MONE Chale oo are 10: Vietotenein tare (exe State 
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AGeod Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


PRICES 


f Tae, Ge ae y e Pcs 
NEW LOW $35° Per Section With Non- 


Binding Glass Door 


Used in over 200,000 homes and offices. Furnished 
in different designs, materials, and finishes. Sold 
on approval direct from factory only, which as- 
sures you a permanent source of supply for additional 
sections, and also saves you the middleman's profit. 
Price as illustrated: top, base, and three book sections, 
in plain oak, $14.50; in quartered oak, imitation 
mahogany or walnut, $17.00; genuine mahogany or 
walnut, $21.50. Write for catalog No. 23. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. 


OOK K MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

All pub lecte eminuen (Novel length), Verse 
Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscel- 


Janeous. Prose (30,000 words up): Verse (book-size col- 
lections). Friendly reading free and prompt report. 


Dept. D-4, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


If you are interested in the Prohibition Poll send for 


Standard Political Handbook 


for 1932. Ten cents in silver. 
W. D. COX, Inc., 19 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


LEARN CONTRACT THIS EASY WAY. 


Thousands are doing it with EASIBID Contract Cards. Correct bid 

Rete cards—right before players’ eyes 

Er ee by Bridge Head rters. Highest grade cards. For 

OFFICIAL and APPROAC “EO RCING syste Sam choice, 
Single deck, $1.00 - - Double deck, $2. 

EASIBID PLAYING CARD CO., 110 E. 42nd St. 7 New York, N.Y. 


AAMMERER 


Write for our Free List of ethi- 


cal schools that correct stammering. 
; STAMMERERS’ GUILD 
Suite 621, 


260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


® STUDY AT HOME 


come a lawyer. Be independent. 
earn $5,000 to $10,000 annually. 
We guide you step by step—furnish 
all text material, including fourteen- 
volume Law Library. Degree of LL.B. 
: poonternscs Low cost, easy terms, 7Ssy 
ur valuable 64- opene “Law Guide’’ 
**Evidence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalleExtensionUniversity, Dept.452LA, Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


There Is Always One Best Word 


to express in speech or writing the exact thought you have 
in mind. English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions; by 
JAMEs C. FERNALD,L.H.D. will give you just that word and 
just the right preposition to followit. Cloth, $2.25, by mail 
$2.39. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


Te GUIDE TO GARDENING 


By H. H. Thomas 


A book that gives an immense amount of information in 
easily accessible form. One unique feature is found in 
the lists of trees, shrubs, and flowering plants, which show 


when and how to prune, when to take cuttings, which 
flowers are in season each month, etc. 25 full-page photo- 
graphic illustrations. S8vo. Cloth, $2.50; $2.64, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Want a Steady Job? 
ea wok for “Uncle Sam” 


Lhe $1260 to $3400 a Year 

MEN—WOMEN 158 to 50. Common Edueca- 

5 is oc Da asa ufficient. Short hours. Vaca- 
tic it 


ull pay. Write imme¢ liately for 
free 32 page book, with list of positions and 
full partic ulars telling how eo gut thee 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. S222 Rochester, N. Y. 


THE LUTERARY 


South Bend, Indiana— 
South Bend News-Times 
LAPERARY DIGHST Tree oe eee 

Mishawaka, Indiana— 

South Bend News-Times........+-. 
IITHRARY DIGEST. ~« Sef 

Richmond, Virgintia— 

Richmond News-Leader.....:....-. 
LITERARY: DIGHST-25 fein Neel 


House-to-house canvasses are a feature 
of the two polls being taken by the South 
Bend News-fimes—one in South Bend 
and the other in Mishawaka. They’re 
only a shade less humid than the Diersr 
figures—and perhaps the canny Hoosiers 
don’t tell local canvassers all they think. 

The ballots, we Jearn, are placed in a 
locked box which is opened ceremoniously 
in the presence of a committee of citizens. 


Is Your Home Town Dry or Wet? 


Ss ANDALIZED residents often write 
to the local newspapers questioning the 
wetness of the old home town, as disclosed 
by the Dieust poll. 

Other residents sometimes express satis- 
faction, either in publie or in private. 

Meanwhile Tuer Dicest goes on with its 
big job, without prejudice on either side, 
letting the ballots tell their own story. 

The Boston Herald reassures the doubt- 
ing Thomases of New England, telling them 
that the percentage of error is reduced to a 


minimum, because: 


“Ti Digest is expert in conducting 
polls of this kind. It does a better and 
more comprehensive job than any other 
agency. 

‘“‘Tts Presidential poll of 1928 was a re- 
markable feat, and foretold clearly the 
result of the November election. As the 
standards of THe Diarst are high and its 
motives are beyond question, our troubled 
correspondents should accept the returns at 
their face value. The margin of error is so 
low as to be negligible.” 


A glance at the following returns demon- 
strates that each city, each region, stub- 
bornly votes according to ideas of its own: 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Continuance, 4,755; 
Repeal, 39,053. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: Continuance, 
1,891; Repeal, 3,342. 

Newark, N. J.: Continuance, 1,954; 
Repeal, 19,223. 


Memphis, Tenn.: 
Repeal, 5,328 

Salt Lake City, 
1,121; Repeal, 3,849. 

Rutland, Vt.: Continuance, 151; Repeal, 
776. 

Norfolk, Va.: Continuance, 984; Repeal, 
4,669. 

Providence, R. I.: 
Repeal, 8,323. 

Seattle, Wash.: 
peal, 14,879. 


Continuance, 1,573; 


Utah: Continuance, 


Continuance, 1,532; 


Continuance, 3,339; Re- 


Little Rock, Ark.: Continuance, 980; 
Repeal, 1,980. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Continuance, 1,574; Re- 
peal, 5,748. 

Denver, Colo.: Continuance, 4,611: Re- 
peal, 9,031. 


D Gres 
How Local Straw Votes Sustain the “Digest” Pol 


Continued from page 8 


Continuance 
3,212—26.89 % 
976—22.46 % 


1,039—31.48 % 
221—24.12% 


216— 8.33% 
1,472—18.51% 


ACY IAW Loe 0 ee 


Repeal 
8,731—73.11% 
3,369—77.54% 


2,261— 68.52% 
695—75.88 % 


' 2,374—91.67% 
6,478—81.49 % 


The Richmond News-Leader’s 
which has been marching on merrily for 
weeks, is for registered voters only. Names 
must be signed on the ballots, and will be 
checked up with the registry lists. 

Perhaps when that has happened the 
Richmond poll will not be quite so much 
wetter than Tur Dicesr’s, which, gener. 
ally speaking, is pretty nearly O.K., if 
we do say it ourselves! 


Bridgeport, Conn.: Continuance, 797; 
Repeal, 5,520. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Continuance, 6,433; _ 
Repeal, 13,015. 4 
Albany, N. Y.: Continuance, 790; Re 
peal, 4,317. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Continance, 
Repeal, 4,168. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Continuance, 


Repeal, 37,800. 


2,075; 
6,904 


and woolly” West, is divided almost half- 
and-half, while Beaumont in the same 
State is very much wetter. 

Galveston, too, is outspokenly moist. — 

Penn Yan, New York, is also ‘‘half-and- 
half,” but Ithaca, home of Cornell Uni 
versity, votes, like some other college 
towns, in opposition to Volsteadism. 
More than one surprize lies hidden in the 
following returns: 


Statesville,. N. C.: 435; 
Repeal, 288. 

Altoona, Pa.: Continuance, 1,628; 
peal, 3,411. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.: Continuance, 
Repeal, 1,009. 

Everett, Wash.: Continuance, 302; Re- 
peal, 1,181. 

Morgantown, W. Va.: Continuance, 437; 
Repeal, 1,090. - 

Oshkosh, Wis.: 
peal, 2,583. 

New Albany, Ind.: Continuance, 517; 
Repeal, 1,614. 

Penn Yan, N. Y.: Continuance, 373; 
Repeal, 388. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio: Continuance, 477; 
Repeal, 724. 

Wilkinsburg, 
Repeal, 736. 

Waco, Tex.: Continuance, 821; Repeal, 
1,018. 

Portsmouth, Va.: Continuance, 460; Re- 
peal, 1,372. 

larksburg, W. Va.: Continuance, 682; 

Repeal, 1,397. 

Appleton, Wis.: 
peal, 1,553. 
‘ te N. Y.: Continuance, 719; Repeal 
~ Greensboro, N. C.; Continuance, 963; 
Repeal, 1,465. 


Continuance, 


Continuance, 320; 


Pa.: Continuance, 323; 


Sontinuance, 223; Re-— 


cy 


t 


